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VERA 
A STUDY IN DISSOCIATION OF PERSONALITY 
(Continued) 


By ALICE G. IKIN. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SELECTIONS FROM ANALYSIS OF DELIRIOUS EPISODES 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue dissociated pseudo-personalities are referred to by their numbers, 
I to X, except in the case of ‘Gerald’ who is more frequently referred to 
by name than as VII. 

The three apparently irreconcilable saastae which were recognised 
by Vera as aspects of herself before the delirium, are now recognised as 
three conflicting attitudes towards experience. B and C are egoistic, one 
adapting through thinking, the other through feeling. A is altruistic, 
but is capable of utilising the adapted function developed through B 
or C. A, B and C represent altrovert, introvert and extravert types 
respectively. 

Analysis indicates that the ten dissociated pseudo-personalities had 
resulted from ego-regressions at different stages of these three main 
syntheses. Each had different libido levels producing hallucinations. 
The delusions resulted from the attempt of a much regressed ego to 
account for, or rationalise, the evidence, hallucinatory or otherwise, of 
his or her senses. I say his or her, because any delirious self whose ego- 
consciousness was due to regression of the B synthesis, thought it was 
male. 

The partial analysis which follows includes extracts from free associa- 
tions. The latter illustrate methods of interpretation and give enough of 
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the material so obtained to enable a psycho-analyst to reconstruct much 
that is omitted. In the free associations, the length of the dash between 
words or phrases gives a rough indication of the interval which elapsed 
when there was no thought in consciousness. Phrases from the original 
delirious experiences which were reproduced during the course of free 
associations are in italics. Where visual imagery occurred the fact is 
noted in every case, since verbal imagery was employed almost exclusively 
by Vera in ordinary life, and in the majority of her free associations. The 
exceptions usually refer to early life!. It is necessary to bear this fact 
in mind when interpreting the free associations. These usually sprang up 
ready clothed in words. This enabled Vera to give a verbal representation 
more adequate than if visual imagery had predominated and had had to 
be put into words in order to be recorded. 

Wherever an omission was made in a series of free associations, the 
tact is noted in brackets, so that the broken sequence is apparent. 
Usually the omissions consisted of personal details necessary to lead up 
to the next association quoted, whose relation, however, to the one 
preceding the omission is usually apparent without the insertion of the 
intervening links. Where big resistances were encountered, which en- 
tailed many such personal reminiscences before their significance became 
apparent, a summary or outline of them is substituted, giving their 
substance, but not their form. 


PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF DELIRIUM 
Extracts from Analysis. 


I, GIRL IN NURSING HOME IN AMERICA—VAGUE 
Recorded on p. 185. 
The partial analysis of this episode may be indicated best by giving 
extracts from free associations to find why the home was in ‘ America.’ 
These were obtained on 25th July 1921 and were as follows: 


America ...... across the water, over a barrier—the other side— 
death living afresh ...... the life beyond the veil ...... seems all right 
only a little too simple. I might have thought of that before—go a little 
deeper, must be some other reason why America should represent the 
promised land ...... (omission) ...... pampas, undulating plains— 
leatherstocking tales by Fenimore Cooper—delight in Red Indian tales 
and ambition to emulate their wild escapades when 10-13 years old. 
(Several reminiscences from tales of Red Indian life including girl in 
green tweed costume, with whom apparently I was identified as she was 


1 Cf. W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious. 
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living the adventurous life I had longed for) ...... Lake of a thousand 
isles—the Water-witch—schooner—pirates—Treasure Island, three men 
on a dead man’s chest—for a long time I thought all sitting on dead man, 
took chest as part of body—seal on lion’s den with Daniel, thought of 
this seal as an animal when a kiddie—where am I getting to? it’s a far 
cry from America to Daniel in the lion’s den ...... Oh I see, substitution 
of one meaning for another, old forgotten desire to go to America and 
desire to go to heaven as the other side, both represented by America, 
as chest and seal have two meanings—wonder if there’s any more? ...... 
(Reminiscences from Hiawatha) love for poem of Hiawatha—appeal of 
wild free forest life, life of nature—longing to throw off all trammels 
and conventions and live freely, one with nature and all its wild things— 
in those days (12) America with its vastness and wildness a refuge from 
reality—blood stirred by hairbreadth escapes, amongst Red Indians of 
north, and also rich luxuriance of Southern Brazil ...... but why on 
earth didn’t all this come up freely to consciousness? I could remember 
no interest in America, no reason why I should have been there so much 
in delirium, until I got these free associations, some from a long way down 
judging by the way they came half formed and I had to wait for them 
to get through, but I can’t see why they should have got lost so—why 
they should have been repressed—must find out (omission) ...... It’s 
tantalising, memories surging all round yet can’t get through and I don’t 
know why—repression of male adventurous side with arousal of sex— 
always the struggle between the two, always will be, and I’m d... if 
I know now which will win—(omission of two pages of memories from 
books leading to a forgotten dream the next association to which is)— 
A huge emporium in New York—sale day—girls overworked—and 
expected to please foreman or go. Why was I called Gwendoline? and 
I have not fathomed the deep water yet, why ‘deep’ it’s been ‘big’ till 
now ?— Niagara Falls, often wished to see them—magnificent sale of natural 
forces—don’t know why I missed c out in scale, turns it into prostitution 
and I was not thinking of that—oh, I suppose it signifies what emporium 
was for, I thought it was for everything, not that. I found in delirium 
certain emporiums I’d expected to find in New York were not there 
but replaced by many small dirty shops and I am bewildered (omission) 
G... K’s wife—believe that’s it alas—why do I keep miswriting words? 
I meant to write ‘at last’ and found I’d written ‘alas. —There are depths 
within depths here apparently and the result is that escape from one 
level gives the other away. G... often wore green, and as I wanted it 
in delirium it looks as if I’d gone back to earlier stages in which I un- 
consciously loved him—and found a certain unconscious satisfaction in 
a disguised identification with his wife, whom he had not met when 
I knew him first; must get ‘big water’ now. 

Big Water ...... Minneha-ha—the rustle of leaves—the flood of the 
shingle (puzzled) the surge of the ocean, the throb of the heart, the throb 
of a steamer—bringing K to me—K and I alwavs fey where water is 
concerned—passionately fond of water. 
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Explanatory Notes 


America in which so much of the delirium was laid thus seemed to 
represent a two-fold wish, one for freedom by death—a conscious wish 
of Vera’s immediately prior to delirium—the other for freedom from the 
conventions binding a woman, freedom to fulfil the wild adventurous 
‘male’ side, that is, to be a male. This wish to be a man had emerged 
into consciousness from time to time during Vera’s life from its first 
conception at the age of two. It was repressed, following the birth of 
her brother when she was 3} years of age, which aroused a longing for 
a baby of her own. All later revivals in consciousness of the wish to be a 
man have apparently resulted from environmental checking of the 
developing libido which then regressed to the earlier stage in which the 
desire to create was directed towards the creation of male from female 
instead of the creation of a child. Since this wish seems to be almost 
universal with girls at some stage, while the reverse is rarely if ever the 
case with a man, there must be a common biological difference giving 
rise to it. This seems to me to be due to the fact that infantile sexual 
sensibility in the case of girls is focussed on the clitoris, the homologue 
of the penis, whereas the mature feminine sexual libido is focussed more 
internally, sensibility shifting from clitoris to vagina. In the normal male 
there is no such change. Thus libido associated with the clitoris may 
always retain a characteristically masculine attitude which, when freed 
from its physical association by sublimation, will activate the wish to be 
& man, its physical origin being repressed. 

Normally the transition from this infantile clitoris ibido to mature 
feminine heterosexual libido should take place at puberty, producing its 
effects mentally as well as physically. The narcissistic libido springing 
from the feminine libido gives rise to the desire to dress well, a sublimated 
exhibitionism. Similarly analysis supports the belief that the narcissistic 
clitoris libido motivated the desire to emulate boys, carelessness of dress, 
pride of strength, wildness and freedom, the desire to excel, to beat a 
boy or man at his own game, a narcissism of a very different kind. If, 
however, the libido aroused at puberty is checked, the clitoris libido is 
apparently augmented either auto-erotically or narcissistically, that is, 
physically or mentally. In the case under discussion it was evidently 
narcissistic clitoris libido which was reinforced, since it was well developed. 
This led to the domination of the introvert attitude towards experience 
which seems to have resulted from the fusion of this libido with ego- 
interest during several years. The libido associated with the physically 
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dominant feminine sex was repressed, and remained unconscious or 
‘inaccessible’ while the other part of the libido developed and matured 
through its interaction with the environment. 

Sexual symbolism, which was homosexual in this case, was trans- 
parent in the manifest content of pseudo-personality I, e.g., Nurse and 
I used to slip out wrapped in dark cloaks and wander mysteriously round 
strange streets—several tumes we came up from the same subway, which was 
surrounded by green shrubs, and round the back of a big building}. 

Free associations from this seemed to indicate unmistakeably that 
object-homo-erotic libido, not subject-homo-erotic libido, was expressing 
itself?; that is, in this case, normal heterosexual libido with object 
inversion’, 

This fragmentary pseudo-personality was the only one in which 
analysis showed that object-homo-erotic libido, coupled with anal libido, 
was expressed. This indicates that there had been no considerable fixa- 
tion on that level, as material from other infantile levels proved quanti- 
tatively much greater. Development to heterosexual object appears to 
have been complete. 


II. GWENDOLINE 
Recorded on pp. 185-186. 


So far as can be seen from analysis this pseudo-personality results 
from a revival of two wishes, both frustrated by reality in the past, and 
still frustrated in this delirious episode. One appears to be an expression 
of the sexual libido unconsciously focussed on K years before, the other 
an expression of maternal libido, not in connection with K. Sexual and 
maternal libido were thus from different levels, and were not jointly 
projected. Some details of the manifest content gave free associations 
leading entirely to K and to the relation unconsciously desired with 
him; others dealt with the wish for a child from another definite period. 
Vera’s travelling to Canada‘ seemed to express the dual wish fulfilment, 
her not reaching it expressing the frustration of both. The name Gwendo- 
line apparently expressed a thinly disguised identification with the wife 
of K. 

1 See p. 185. 

2 This is Ferenczi’s differentiation as described in a collective review in the /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-analysis, Vol. a, p. 435, by F. Boehm on Sexual Perversions. “Zur 
Nosologie der Mannlichen Homosexualitat.” Int. Zeitsch. f. Psa. u, S. 131. 

3 This differs from subject homo-eroticism in which the subject inverts the mode of 
sexual activity, the man becoming passive, the woman active respectively, the man feeling 


as woman towards man, the woman as man towards woman. 


* See p. 185. 
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III, ELDERLY LADY 
Recorded on p. 186. 


The libido in this personality, if such she can be called with so brief 
a life history, was very active, and of great intensity. All free associations 
led sooner or later to the very beginning of the development of infantile 
oedipus libido, when oral, anal, and urethral libido components fused 
to form heterosexual libido. This also appears to have fused with the 
maternal libido, and both expressed themselves in the preconscious 
material available, which seems to have consisted of memories from 
“The Deathless Army',” dramatised to express the wish for a child. 
Since this was infantile oedipus libido, not the mature heterosexual form, 
it appears to have been subject to greater repression and aroused more 
fear than mature libido would have done. The social self A, from which 
the repressing forces were drawn, was presumably powerless to keep it 
out of consciousness completely, and so attempted to diminish the fear 
through giving rise to the delusion of old age which would effectually 
prevent the material satisfaction of the libido involved. The fear proved 
too intense to be inhibited completely in this way owing to the strength 
of the libido involved. The old lady reacted to the manifest content thus 
projected which she took literally, with fear. The real fear, however, was 
not due to the manifest content at all, but to the latent libidinous one. 
The fear experienced was disorganising enough to terminate the existence 
of that fragmentary pseudo-personality in consciousness. It never 
resumed physical control again. 

The translation from manifest content to latent content will be 
apparent to any psycho-analyst with the above summary of the libido 
levels involved. The whole appears to have been a resultant of the 
pregnancy-wish and the repressing forces. One detail of reversed sym- 
bolism should be mentioned, namely, that the moon here was shown to 
be phallic, instead of as usual, feminine. The delusion of being an old 
lady thus sprang from the repressing forces. All the other details of 
experience were libidinous. 


IV, MIDDLE-AGED MAN 
Recorded on pp. 186-187. 

The first free associations obtained on 3rd May, 1921 were all con- 
cerned with chemical interests. People with whom Vera had worked 
and details of laboratories showed that the workshop? of the delirium 
was a composite of four laboratories. Associations then led to air raid 

1 See note on p. 186. 2 See p. 186. 
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experiences, with the bombardment and noise of guns, also to the re- 
pressed fear of being buried alive in a dug-out. This in turn led to an 
actual episode as a child, when an uncle frightened Vera by shutting her 
up in a drawer. After a long pause associations as follows led into the 
libidinous level. 

Free associations: (3rd May, 1921) “Some novel in which a man dis- 
covers a submarine which will revolutionise naval warfare. He brings 
it to England declaring that with that in her hands she will be supreme 
—she dilly-dallies with his offer, in spite of his saying he will take his 
invention elsewhere if she won’t accept... .balance of power—research 
for aids to keep balance of power on our side, work on T.N.T. etc. com- 
plicated organic formula—nitrogen derivatives—dyes, azo-dyes— 
salvarsan—carsavan—elixir of life.” 


The next free associations were not obtained until three months 
later, after a considerable amount of analysis had been carried out, and 
after the greater portion of mature libido, freed from the past by means 
of transference, had been turned into work which seems to have been 
narcissistically identified by Vera with herself. Extracts from the 
associations starting from an attempt to identify the five men! are given 
here, all omissions being noted. Previous attempts had given two series 
of five men connected with Vera’s work, which did not convey much to 
her or throw light on the latent content of the delirium. 


Free associations (17th August 1921): “Five men ...... (omission) 
about five men ina boat...... A..A...d... it all what are those five 
men, apparently they are not men at all? (great annoyance for some as 
yet inexplicable reason) ...... (omission) what could prevent him—the 
five senses—ye gods—the domination of the senses—left the me that 
wanted to play straight, for dead—repressed the better self into the 
unconscious where it could give no sign of life however stimulated and 
tortured, yet felt every pang. Though powerless to show itself it was 
aware of all in itself—projection of the senses as men and symbolic 
representation of driving the better self that would endure anything to 
attain its ideal (omission) into the unconscious, with wish fulfilment that 
it should finally be reborn (travelled some distance through an archway, 
jolting horribly and expecting an explosion any moment) away from the 
senses, 2.e. live on a plane beyond the physical (die) where its former 
mates would no longer influence it— Who was the visitor that opened the 


1 See p. 186. 

2 With reference to this sudden realisation that the men are not standing for themselves 
it should be noted that as early as 1913 phantasies recorded then by Vera show similar 
representations of subjective aspects of herself in concrete form. She was aware then of 
the significance of the concrete symbols she was using allegorically. In the delirium she was 
no longer aware that the symbols were other than they seemed, subsequent analysis being 
necessary in order to elucidate them. See reference to this on p. 201 of Vera's original notes. 
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bale? ‘visitor’ common name for menstrual period—birth involves free 
flow of uterine blood—bale—body—reborn self (baby) emerged safely, 
a.e. better self came to life again through death and rebirth.” 

Salvarsan and carsavan are used in connection with syphilis. This 
tends to confirm the sexual significance of the first batch of free associa- 
tions which led from T.N.T. through complicated organic formula to the 
elixir of life. The explosive manufactured appears to have been equivalent 
to sexuality. This was supported by the physiological accompaniments 
of these and other free associations connected with this explosive. The 
libido could only seize upon the preconscious material, here mainly 
chemical, in which to express itself. The second batch show that the 
conflict was between the intellectual side (personified as male) and the 
senses through which sexuality has developed. The senses were probably 
projected as men because no women seem to have been present in the 
preconscious to represent them. Since the sexuality they had produced 
(explosive of great intensity) was feminine (heterosexual and maternal 
combined) it would thus seem to have been a conflict between male and 
female sides, or between introversion and extraversion, since B and (' 
respectively have been traced out as male and female, or introvert and 
extravert attitudes towards experience. That the manufacture of 
explosives exceeded in strength all anticipations, is an expression of the 
ambition to make discoveries in chemistry, a preconscious wish fulfilment, 
as well as an expression of the libido wishing to dominate the intellectual 
side, which in turn strove to repress the sexual side. The actual experi- 
ence appears to have been a compromise between them. First one was 
successful in moulding the manifest content to satisfy itself, then the 
other. Since the intellectual side held the field of consciousness it must 
have functioned as the repressing force. The libido could then only 
express itself symbolically. The ego which was identifying itself with 
the repressing forces was afraid of being overcome by the libido and 
determined to destroy it, since it wished to be male. 

No further work was done in connection with this episode until 
January, 1922, some months later. By this time the libido had been 
traced back analytically to its earliest forms, and childish beliefs in 
connection with it remembered. Transferences had also been broken 
down through resolution into their components. Free associations ob- 
tained on 24th January 1922 were as follows: 


I snatched the treasured paper and thrust it in the fire determined that 
at least they should make no more}. ...... at least they should make no 


1 See p. 186. 
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more children ...... treasured paper then a prescription for making 
children, 2.e. sexual desire is thrust in fire and destroyed (cf. fire as potent 
against evil), sexuality is sacrificed rather than upset the balance of power 
by its strength, though all the senses straightway attacked me in fury 
at being thus thwarted—leaving me for dead ...... at 45 power of 
having children would be over, intellect could then rule undisputedly— 
but the senses objected to this and are represented as thinking they were 
victorious while the male side is still alive and finally reborn outside their 
jurisdiction. Thus each side of the conflict thinks it has won. I hear 
explosions in the distance and realise my mates are blowing up all the 
works they could! (omission) with the explosive they have manufactured 
—apparently symbolises dissociation between ‘male’ and ‘female’ side— 
each is to go its own way freed from the other—but male side remains in 
the focus of consciousness as personal and hears the activity of the other 
side in the distance. The middle-aged man is the isolation of part of the 
personality, developing from the wish to be a man, triumphing over the 
part formed by the sexual and maternal instinct, which can only enter 
consciousness in terms of the preconscious belonging to the male side. 
Its continued activity, however, is shown by explosions (births) being 
heard after man was reborn on his own. | 

The middle-aged man is also taken to be the expression of the desire 
to be strong and virile, a compensation in phantasy for the painful 
reality. The actual pain sensations were too intense to allow this fiction 
to remain and had to be accounted for in terms of the limited ego- 
consciousness. The libido seems to have seized upon the somatic sensa- 
tions and to have woven them into the texture of the phantasy. The 
manifest content supported the masculine delusion, the latent content 
satisfied the libido?. . 

This is, of course, only a partial analysis. All the associations showing 
that mature libido was involved have been omitted for obvious reasons, 
just as, in the case of the old lady, the associations showing that infantile 
oedipus libido was involved were omitted. The selection of associations 
given indicates the line followed, which, together with analytical remarks, 
may be sufficient to make it clear to an analyst. Wherever anything has 
been omitted from a string of free associations, the fact is noted in 
brackets. 


VI. BRETON PEASANT GIRL—PARTIAL ANALYSIS 
Recorded on pp. 187-188. 
The first free associations in connection with this episode, which are 
recorded below, were obtained in May 1921 with great difficulty, word 
1 See p. 187. 


* Cf. Rivers’ dream as resultant of two conflicting wishes, rather than fulfilment of one. 
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by word, and very slowly at times. All seemed connected with the pre- 
conscious material in which libido had to express itself, all were held 
together by the uncanny occult bond of interest. 


Free associations: “ Black cats} ...... sinuous, a wall, R. H. Benson, 
supernatural phenomena, cats and dogs recognise presence of ghostly 
entities—blood rites for calling up the dead—long tunnel through which 
elemental fire followed to mummy and scarab replaced on her ...... 
elemental fire leaves a track behind, burns its way through woods, out- 
houses, etc. ...... Set, visual image of evil incarnate pointing a long 
finger at girl who is being held back forcibly from following him. He was 
called up in Egypt by the breaking of an amulet and girl under his in- 
fluence has one foot outside the magic circle, from EK. F. Benson's 
Image in the Sand—Elementary force, of evil incarnate—finally 
defeated by devotion of girl’s Arab servant and confidant in spiritualistic 
affairs, who gives his life deliberately in grappling with someone who has 
controlled Set and desires to get the girl into his power, and forces him 
over a parapet into the river, never relaxing his grip and both drown 
together—Arab’s name Abdul ...... love, again stronger than evil— 
devotion of nurse who exiled herself from her tribe to help her patient 
—she is queen of tribe described by R. H. Benson?, which travel anywhere 
at night as cats and even in the day time move with sinuous feline grace 
—they have many supernatural powers—a man enters her village and 
is puzzled by the stealthy movements—the impression of feline vet 
powerful forces around, the way in which he feels everyone is watching 
him, yet can never catch them at it, they seem to observe him out of the 
corner of their eyes—he feels they are reading through him, there is a 
wall under his window and at night he sees a cat who reminds him of the 
girl at the little hotel he is in—he is puzzled—strong feeling of the 
proximity of the mysterious and uncanny, of latent powers before which 
he is powerless, which may turn and rend him, or may help him ...... 
The spirits of the trees, Seven Sisters (Blackwood or Maurice Hewlett’s 
Lore of Proserpine) one man carries off one of these spirits and marries 
her, in that neighbourhood many other fairy wives—fairy offspring with 
qualities of both parents—are the black cat tribe similarly sprung from 
wizard or supernatural cat and woman, thus having, like Proserpine, to 
divide their time between cat form and human form, as Proserpine did 
between earth and the underworld—wizards and witches used models 
of St Anthony in wax in order to cast a spell over people, any injury done 
to the effigy took effect on the person thought of at the time—Image of 
shadow cast on wall by a bucket, the handle of which with foreshortened 
shadow gave a rough likeness to St Anthony with his staff—this was seen 
a few days after recovery from delirium and recognised as the St Anthony 
originator ...... idea of burning out nerves to stop pain due to old time 
remedy for toothache by cauterising the tooth with red hot knitting 


1 See p. 187. 
2 Should be Algernon Blackwood, Vera made a mistake in authorship here. 
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needle (omission) ...... nurses mystic invocation of her fellow tribesmen 
—ritualistic superstitions of peasantry, belief in witchcraft, evil eyes, etc. 
The Passionate Crime by Temple Thurston—(omission) atmosphere of 
intense credulity, and belief in fairies, hobgoblins, all uncanny mysterious 
fancies in wilds of Ireland. | 


Explanatory Note 


These associations are given in full as illustrating how one affective 
tone can thus hold together a series of memories from very different 
times. Vera had read the books from which all or most details were taken 
at different periods. The above series of free associations took about 
three hours to obtain, the memories of the books having been previously 
forgotten and only coming through slowly, yet without any marked 
change of direction such as usually accompanies free associations which 
jump about in an apparently irrelevant manner. Two similar series were 
obtained within the same week. In one the bond was chemical interest, 
the starting point being ‘a terrifically high explosive’ from episode IV. 
The other was held together by love of the East, all eastern memories 
appearing in connection with episode V. There certainly seemed in 
these three cases to be a much closer segregation of memories held 
together by means of a common affective tone, independently of the date 
or manner of acquirement, than any other free associations gave. They 
came up directly, not disguised, though with much difficulty. The par- 
ticular selections thus made from the memories in question, is another 
matter; they have another meaning as well as the surface one. Later 
analysis indicated that they were selected to fulfil the combined sexual 
and maternal libido of C. It was this clear distinction between the three 
series obtained from IV, V and VI, with no mixing of the three different 
kinds of memories brought up (two obtained on the same day) that led 
to the conclusion that the pseudo-personalities were the result of 
consciousness being in touch directly with only one such memory- 
ageregate at a time. All experience had then to be accounted for in 
terms of that memory-aggregate alone. The clear cut dissociation was, 
in part at least, toxic in origin. 

Later after finding Freud’s concept of preconscious and unconscious 
a useful one, the dissociated memory-aggregates were termed the pre- 
conscious of each secondary personality based upon them, all the rest 
of the mind being the unconscious and unable to enter consciousness 
directly. The change of terminology illustrated another feature in the 
work. Often finding no concept or ready-made word in which to express 


my results, owing to inadequate knowledge of the subject, I used my 
own, and later when I found I was expressing a concept which someone 
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else had previously formulated, and which I had only rediscovered, the 
original formula was substituted. Thus though many technical psycho- 
analytical terms are employed, there are none taken over unquestioningly. 
Only those were adopted which fitted concepts independently confirmed 
as useful approximations to the facts. This also explains the use of terms 
from other than the Freudian school where that seemed necessary. In 
the main, however, if the Freudian terminology proved inadequate, I have 
tried to express it in an extension of this, rather than in a different way, 
in order to attain a more consistent terminology. The terminology 
finally employed is very different from that in which the same things 
were expressed originally, terminology and theory being obviously 
mutually implicated. 


Three months later, on August 30th, 1921, Vera’s free associations 
commenced as follows: 


The predominant affect in consciousness was produced by acute 
physical pain—and this delirious episode seems to be an hallucination to 
account for a specially severe attack motivated by a wish to represent 
it as a final accentuation of pain that should produce relief. Interpreta- 
tion in such fantastic terms was due to awareness only being in touch 
with the level of the foreconscious that contained memories connected 
with witchcraft and uncanny psychic phenomena, as shown by previous 
free associations. This accounts for it but does not explain the exact 
meaning of the symbolism since, however physically stimulated, the 
mental content must be considered apart. Why two black cats? 


Vera’s free associations continuing from this point were very different 
from the series quoted previously as starting from the same point three 
months before. Many resistances having been broken down in the 
meantime, the latent content was obtained from the manifest one. The 
symbolism was strongly over-determined. According to these associations 
the two black cats formed the junction of several different levels. The 
cats seemed to stand for several different pairs of people simultaneously. 
These were traced by free associations which showed their composite 
nature. The rest of the symbolism then fell into line. The evidence for 
this cannot be given as it would lead to the identification of the ‘cats.’ 
The hallucinations were the expression of mature hetero-sexual libido, 
infantile oedipus libido, and combined mature heterosexual and maternal 
libido; that is, wish fulfilments of infantile and mature sexual desire and 
the wish for a child were expressed in phantasy. 

So far as I know while Vera was actually pleading with nurse to help 
her and ease the pain, she saw the two black cats disappearing over the 
bed rail. The rest was a rationalisation to account for them and for the 
severe pain which was getting worse. The black cats appear therefore 
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to have been projected as hallucinations because the preconscious con- 
tained no memories relating to the various people and things for which 
they stood, and the impulses and desires connected with them used such 
material as they could find in the preconscious in which to express 
themselves. The waking consciousness (delirious) took the cats to be 
real and wove an ingenious phantasy to include cats, nurse and pain in 
@ rational whole. Accordingly the rationalisation was considered to be 
the resultant of the libido levels from which the cats had been projected, 
and the waking consciousness. The latter adapted itself through feeling. 
The ego consciousness reacted to the hallucinations accepted as literal, 
producing rationalisations to account for them. These rationalisations 
were in part projected as fresh hallucinations, and in part became delu- 
sions which modified the reaction of the ego towards further experiences. 
It was not through reasoning that the Breton peasant girl knew that she 
must keep her eyes closed! if she wanted the cats to help her because they 
disappeared if she looked, she just felt she must keep them shut. 
Similarly she felt she must not say anything to nurse or nurse would be 
unable to help her again?. This was a typical extravert reaction. There 
was no question about it. The feeling carried the conviction that there 
was only one thing to be done, and she did it. 

Free associations from St Anthony® and those in search of the 
delusion of being a Breton peasant showed very great resistances. 
St Anthony was interpreted as a wish fulfilment from the social self A, 
a projected identification with the self, the only effect that much- 
repressed self could produce in this episode. The delusion of being a 
Breton peasant girl was considerably over-determined, the resistance 
presumably being due to infantile oedipus libido being involved. 

Later associations showed that che mysterious attraction of occult 
phenomena, and strange psychic phenomena, were further cloaks for 
libido, just as were the love of the East and feeling of its glamour. These 
were a contrast to the third preconscious series of associations which was 
held together by a bond of interest. The difference is clearly shown by 
the fact that in V and VI where the bond was predominantly libidinous, 
the resultant personality was a feminine extravert, whereas in IV where 
the bond was chemical interest, the ego was a male introvert. Analysis 
indicates that libido and interest were combined in all, but in V sexual 
libido seems to have predominated, with some maternal libido; in VI 
sexual and maternal were combined, and in IV desexualised narcissistic 
clitoris libido was the libidinous mainspring of the ego-consciousness. 


1 See p. 187. * See p. 188. 3 See p. 187. 
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Thus the Breton peasant girl and her life history are taken as being 
the resultant of a dissociation of a portion of the preconscious held 
together by mature maternal and heterosexual libido which had found 
its satisfaction in the occult and mysterious psychic forces to which it is 
akin or with which it is identical. This relationship is indicated again in 
connection with the Atila episode. (It should be noted that Vera at one 
time possessed certain mediumistic powers, and that it seems to have 
been a similar psychic energy that enabled her to carry out this analysis. 
She could not use it for both purposes, and has lost all mediumistic 
powers now.) Further, the facts indicate that there was ego-regression 
to the stage wherein belief in these possibilities is fixed, forming an ego- 
consciousness, which reacted through its emotions to the experience 
presented to it through its senses; moreover, that this included hallucina- 
tions from infantile oedipus, heterosexual, and combined heterosexual and 
maternal libido levels. Rationalisations were produced to render the 
whole consistent and intelligible. The personality was thus considered 
to be the system of relations between the isolated ego and its environment. 
Both were essential to its existence. Its memories, however, retained their 
personal identity when the isolated ego and its environment ceased their 
independent existence. 


VII. GERALD 
Recorded on pp. 190-194. 


The analytical account of the nature of Gerald which follows is based 
in part on free associations which are not included here except in the 
case of the ‘Atila’ episode’. The nature of the facts revealed by analysis 
is indicated, together with the inferences drawn from them, giving my 
interpretation of these facts, an interpretation which is supported by the 
whole of the rest of the analysis. 

In this episode identification with Gerald, a boy sweetheart (aged 10), 
and Gerald O’Connor, a character in “Lost in Egypt” whose father was 
a Colonel coming home from India, 1s represented. The ego-consciousness 
was seemingly due to the male intellectual side; the continuation of the 
wish to be a man which had evolved into a complicated introvert nature. 
All memory of Vera’s past life which would have conflicted with this 
was dissociated. As Gerald most of Vera’s intellectual knowledge, how- 
ever, was within reach. Gerald was capable of carrying on abstract dis- 
cussions on philosophy, medicine, and spiritualism, with father, nurse, 
doctor and the vicar respectively. Thus there was no ego-regression, 


1 See pp. 193-194. 
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intellectual development seemed to be mature. A much larger portion 
of Vera’s mind was integrated here than in earlier episodes. Apparently 
hallucinations were the result of dissociated parts forcing themselves 
up to consciousness in distorted fragments, the delusions being Gerald’s 
rationalisations to account for the evidence of his senses. These rationali- 
sations were often thoroughly sound, intelligent ones, assuming the false 
premises from which he started. Naturally since the male intellectual 
introvert was alone in consciousness and in touch with the corresponding 
preconscious memories, beliefs, and knowledge, one would expect much 
of the symbolism employed to represent the sexual side since it was the 
feminine sexuality that was unconscious then. This was only able to 
express itself in terms of the preconscious material available, more 
variety of hallucinations being possible than in other selves through the 
wider range of the preconscious mind. This is borne out by the facts. 
But the libido concerned appears to have regressed to many of its in- 
fantile egoistic components, very many libido levels being projected 
independently. The disintegration of emotional development seemed 
very extensive and the integration of intellectual development appeared 
fairly complete, though dissociated from the emotional side in its cruder 
forms. The extravert side had suffered disintegration into its constituents 
which strove for satisfaction independently because, perhaps owing to 
domination of the intellectual side, the libido involved in it was blocked 
and turned away from reality. Gerald reacted to the manifest content 
produced as hallucinations, and being aware of their incompatibility, he 
thought he was going mad. He suffered more psychically than did any 
other dissociated pseudo-personality. He was capable of sound reasoning 
from the sense presentations experienced hallucinatorily, but could not 
refuse the evidence of his senses. He was not aware of incongruities and 
inconsistencies such as sending for his own doctor at Port Said}, and 
again on board ship, and also for the Vicar?, yet he had sufficient intelli- 
gence and control to keep to the point he sent for the Vicar to elucidate, 
realising that it was the latter’s job to differentiate good from evil. He 
also showed desire to help others‘. His anxiety with regard to cholera® 
(manifest content) was always for others, father and nurse®, then for all 
in the hotel and town’. This was accompanied by a tremendous deter- 
mination to keep at all costs his promise not to die. He thus had a fairly 
high moral as well as intellectual development. 


1 See p. 193. 2 Sce p. 194. 3 See p. 194. 
* See p. 192. > See p. 190, $ See pp. 190-192. 
7 See p. 191. 
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The better self, presumably motivated by socialised libido and interest, 
seemed to have partly fused with the introvert reaction to form an altro- 
vert whose dominant function was thinking, developed not only for the 
pleasure of thinking, but making a real attempt to help others by means 
of it!. This was the stage of development corresponding to that of 
1915-16, at which time though A modified B, yet the vital beliefs of A 
were unconscious. Later this allowed C to swing the balance over and to 
develop freely, suppressing B in turn. Thus the most vital part of A was 
unconscious in Gerald too, only gradually gaining an entrance to the 
preconscious as more and more experience became synthesised within 
the memory of Gerald. The common channel seems to have been that of 
the most mature socialised maternal libido which was projected from A 
and remained within the synthesis, though unrecognised, its energy 
adding itself to that of Gerald. Other libido was apparently from C not 
A*, but it was that from A which helped B to repress that from C again 
and to inhibit the delusions and hallucinations produced by it and which 
proved strong enough to refuse to be beaten, to refuse to die, in spite of 
B’s natural desires. The motive force of that determination may be 
regarded as the socialised libido from A, which, though unable to enter 
consciousness directly, was too strong to be kept out completely, and 
finally reintegrated the scattered strands through becoming associated 
with more and more of them. 

Gerald produced fresh rationalisations when his first delusions were 
contradicted by father or doctor? and he could grasp the fact. The 
apparent facts of his experience had to be accounted for in some way, and 
if one solution proved untenable he found another. 

The choice of symbols was often determined by the somatic factor, 
physical sensations stimulating the libido associated with the organs 
affected when the actual cause of the sensation was not present to 
consciousness. Thus Gerald, who knew that the pain in his head was due 
to streptococcal infection, did not attempt to account for it. The other 


1 The term ‘intellectual altrovert’ is probably the most convenient term to represent 
the altroverted thinking type. Similarly ‘emotional altrovert’ will be used in future to 
designate the altroverted feeling type. 

2 Libido from C seems to have certain characteristics which differentiate it from libido 
from A, in much the same way as memories from personalities I to X retain their personal 
identity, even when embodied in the whole self. This is probably owing to its modification 
through association with different ego impulses. Free associations show which libido is 
involved partly through the recognition of this feeling tone, as well as through the actual 
associations. Vera can recognise libido from C, as distinct from libido from A, even now 
(1924) when some stimulus excites C and not A or vice versa, 

5 See p. 190. 
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selves, who felt the pain without knowing its cause, sought to find a cause 
in terms of their limited knowledge. Gerald’s desire to find a cause for 
everything had thus a different direction from that, for example, of VI 
and VIII. As Gerald, Vera sought to account for internal sensations 
resulting from very free evacuation of which she was actually unaware, 
by postulating inoculation with cholera germs! as the cause. The somatic 
stimulus appears to have increased the activity of anal libido and to have 
drawn some of the more mature libido down to that level again without 
altering the maternal libido associated with it. The rationalisation to 
account for the internal sensations was the resultant of the anal and 
maternal libido, which seized upon the preconscious knowledge of the 
nature of cholera possessed by Gerald, and Gerald’s desire to account for 
his illness. The heterosexual libido had regressed to anal libido through 
the nature of the somatic stimulus, thus determining the symbol most 
suitable to express the wish for 2 child from the repressed feminine side. 
The manifest content expressed Gerald’s desire to account for the cause 
of his symptoms. The latent content I regard as having fulfilled the wish 
_for a child in phantasy, since it was denied expression or fulfilment in 
reality. The symbolism of the inoculations with the various germs needs 
no further elucidation. The Hindu? was founded on Pharos the Egyptian 
who, in a novel which Vera had read, inoculated a boy with plague, then 
having cured him brought him all over Europe, by boat and train, leaving 
plague behind him everywhere and chuckling diabolically at his revenge 
on the white man for having taken a mummy from its tomb. Some details 
of the manifest content were obtained from this book. The vision of the 
boat carrying him across the sea, with rats leaving at every port carrying 
plague germs® with them, was recognised by Gerald at the time as a 
visionary warning of what would happen if his father persisted in taking 
him on board and continuing the journey. Really it must have been a 
revived hallucinatory memory image from this book, the details selected, 
however, being chosen to represent latent content as well as manifest 
content. Rats leaving the ship carrying germs did not occur in the book 
and seemed to be a highly intelligent addition to explain how plague or 
cholera was transmitted from boat to port, of which Vera was quite 
proud when she recovered from delirium and recognised it. She had then 
no idea of the latent content which it also expressed equally cleverly, or 
she would not have been so pleased. 

The material from the ‘delirium tremens’ which was concurrent with 


Gerald’s period of life seems to have been definitely psychotic and could 


1 See p. 190. ? See p. 190. 
3 See p. 191. « See pp. 188-189. 
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be most easily accounted for in terms of racial memories. Jung holds 
such lowest levels are stored in the collective unconscious which can he 
reanimated by libido regression. Yet deeper analysis showed that thev 
were personal memories (admittedly in unique combinations and not as 
experienced). The details of the manifest content of the ‘delirium tre- 
mens’ were capable of being reductively analysed into personal memories 
which could never have been done had they been racial ones. This leads 
one to think that possibly a more exhaustive analysis of the collective 
unconscious of Jung’s patients, would have the same result and wouli 
probably show that the experience falling within the life history of the 
individual was sufficient to account for all the material brought up to 
consciousness in cognitive garb, without postulating the inheritance of 
ideas, as well as feelings and impulses. The devil dominants, for example, 
which he states become apparent at certain stages of analysis, seem to 
me to be merely a form of negative transference in which the hatred and 
loathing for some impulse which led to its repression, becoming freed bv 
breaking down the resistance, is projected on to the analyst to save the 
patient feeling hatred for the impulse in himself. During the phase of 
positive transference this hatred, being incompatible with it, is repressed. 
As each fresh resistance is overcome, this unconscious hatred is swelled 
by the forces which had maintained the resistance, until as the positive 
transference wanes through being traced to its sources, the negative hate 
transference becomes apparent. This is often of great intensity, owing to 
the accumulation of all the repressed hate from a life time, thus giving 
rise to what Jung calls a demoniacal hatred, the result of stirring the 
devil dominant into activity. So far as I can see he simply tries to calm 
it down by repressing it anew, instead of recognising it as transference 
and breaking it down completely by tracking it to its source, in the same 
way that one breaks down a positive transference. It may be a demon of 
the underworld, but it is a thoroughly personal one, capable of resolution. 
not a racial demon with whom one must compromise. But there are big 
resistances to be overcome before the patient can be led to realise the 
hatred for himself, and frequently for a dead self, since the impulses 
giving rise to it have been modified previously through transference. 
But once in consciousness, fully experienced and its sources thus de- 
stroyed, the ‘devil dominant’ dies a natural death, there is no need to 
compromise with it, and consequently energy is not required to repress It. 


The ‘Atila’ episode! to which reference will be made again later. 
represents the fulfilment of the mature wish for a child, expressing itself 
in terms of a spiritualist ego-level of Gerald’s preconscious. 

Evidence from analysis indicates that infantile auto-erotic as well as 
infantile oedipus libido were expressed in the ‘delirium tremens —further, 
that object-homo-erotic libido was projected on to nurse as mother 
substitute, since no memory of Vera’s real mother was present. hence the 
anxiety for the nurse’s health. 

1 See pp. 193-194. 
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Thus Gerald was fairly complex and the results of analysis support 
the view that this particular ego-consciousness was that of a mature 
socialised introvert, or an intellectual altrovert, who included socialised 
libido as well as the narcissistic love of its own mental development, the 
curiosity, the desire for power and the acquisition of knowledge from the 
interest side which had developed the introvert reaction. The libido 
involved in C was apparently disintegrated into its components and 
dissociated. Hallucinations were found to be the expression of infantile 
maternal anal level,infantile oedipus level, auto-erotic, object homo-erotic, 
mature heterosexual, and mature maternal libido levels respectively. 
Each functioned independently and, on account of its strength, aroused 
fear on the part of the socialised libido of the ego-consciousneass, which 
strove to repress it. 

Gerald wondered how he was ever going to keep his promise not to 
die, against so many odds, fearing unconsciously the sexual side so pro- 
jected would prove too strong and dethrone intellect, but he refused to 
give in}, 

The delusions were, so far as can be seen, the resultant of the inter- 
action between the ego-consciousness and the hallucinatory and illu- 
sionary experience presented to it. Thus the personality of Gerald may 
be regarded as the system of relations between the ego-consciousness and 
its environment synthesised into a unity of experience, the memory of 
which remained as a personal one when both ego-consciousness and 
environment were changed, both ego and object being destroyed. When 
Gerald ceased to exist as a pseudo-personality through being synthesised 
within the wider whole which is Vera, Vera retained the memories 
synthesised into a personal unity as her own, yet distinct from other 
series of similar dissociated pseudo-personalities, and from her past life. 
Each synthesis survived the death of the individual ego concerned in 
its production, or rather survived the differentiation into subject and 
object aspects necessary for finite existence as a conscious self. The 
actual relation now exists without self-consciousness. 


Atila episode 


Very little more interpretation of this episode is required than that 
indicated by the extracts from free associations given below. These 
are dated to show the different levels which came to the surface spon- 
taneously at the different periods after certain resistances were broken 
down through transference. 


1 See_p. 191. 
19—2 
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The first free associations in May 1921 were an attempt to find why 
the materialised spirit who appeared to Gerald, as described on pp. 193- 
194, was called Atila and were as follows: 


Atila! ...... try it backwards?—Atila, Lalitha, Lilith—transforma- 
tion of Lilith into Eve—Lilith stands for introvert, Eve for extravert in 
myself; in the terminology I would have employed then (1914) Lilith 
stands for my thinking powers, typified as masculine, Eve for my 
feminine intuition and nature. 

Bright light—Atila—black lace—spiders webs—activity producing 
visible results—Hun—brute force—Attila—Boadicea (omission) visual 
image of Britannia instead of Boadicea in her chariot (omission). Now 
latter (Eve or feminine side) 1s mature, I can emphasise one or other 
at will—Atila’s transformation went both ways. Atila (Lilith) material- 
ised into Eve spontaneously, the transformation in reverse direction was 
initiated by me. The subjective apprehension of evil present led from 
Eve to Lilith. Later the evil was attributed to the Eve part, doubt was 
solved by calling in the Vicar. Then since evil was exorcised by power 
of Cross, sex finally gave up the futile struggle against the only force 
that could subdue it. 


Extracts from free associations on 13th September 1921 are given 
below: 


When she appeared in a blaze of light? (I think the light actually came 
on, as it had a habit of doing so spontaneously at times through a faulty 
switch) then I perceived the projection of myself as real and immediately 
rationalised to account for it, by ‘remembering’ I’d asked for this 
demonstration before and forgotten, not believing it would be genuine. 
but hoping to get £350. Yet until I saw Atila I’m sure I never thought of 
it, it simply served to account for her appearance. As Gerald I discussed 
the whole episode many times, being convinced at last of the reality of 
spirit materialisations, for had I not felt her arm? I was doubtful, how- 
ever, as to whether she were good or evil until the Vicar, to whom I 
appealed, advised me to have nothing more to do with her. Nothing 
that was said threw any doubt on the reality of what I’d seen so far as 
I was concerned, but though neither the Vicar nor I knew, his assurance 
that she was better left alone obviously strengthened the side that was 
consciously struggling to overcome sex. This, however, might have had 
the disastrous result of fixing ‘Gerald* and leaving the ‘woman’ or rather 
the animal in the unconscious, since I prevented her materialisation 
again. Until one knows what the hallucination stands for, it may do 
more harm to repress it than to let it out ...... The name Lilith had 
been given originally in sarcasm by a man who only knew me as a 


1 See p. 193. 

2? Until this curious reversal occurred here the name ‘Atila’ had been meaningless to 
Vera. Once reversed its significance became apparent. ‘Lilith’ and ‘Eve’ were very real 
parts of herself to Vera. ® See p. 191. 
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‘mental being’ not a woman!; hence it was used consciously to denote 
my masculine side, in spite of the fact that the original Lilith was sup- 
posed to be very passionate”. 


Extracts from free associations on Ist February 1922 were as follows. 
Why £3508 in Atila episode? 


£350 ...... 350 x 20/- 7000/- ...... then would give 7000/- if 
child not born, if spirit not materialised—100 x 70 convinced of reality 
of materialisation since they stood to lose so much if it did not come off 
(omission) certainty of power to materialise a spirit—to provide a child 
with a body—looks like a wish for a child. I refused to disbelieve what 
I’d seen because I wanted a child so much. All my arguments with father 
failed to convince me it was hallucinatory because the unconscious wish 
for child was so strong—and though to ego-consciousness it was a proof 
of spirit materialisation which I’d previously thought impossible, to the 
unconscious it was a creation in flesh and blood of the child I wanted and 
I refused to be robbed of that consolation (omission). How did the trans- 
formation take place?—-spiritual ethereal Atila emerged from chandelier‘ 
—grew to full size, sat on nurse’s knee, who vanished leaving limp clothes, 
into which Atila sank, filled out and became clad in flesh5—a transforma- 
tion of nurse’s flesh into the materialised Atila ...... am I identified 
with nurse? and spirit or life from chandelier enters, fills out my clothes, 
draws flesh and blood from me, and a child is born—on warning Atila 
evil is present the reverse occurs, she returns the vitality she was drawing 
from nurse and in spirit form returns whence she came—reality prevents 
the fulfilment of my wish ...... then if nurse = the feminine side, Atila 
emerging from the chandelier is connected with Attila the Hun who 
stands for male, brute force, virility (omission) which wakens the 
sleeping (trance) woman into life, into a woman of flesh and blood, awake 
and alert, spirit and flesh hypostatised, intellect and heart fused into 
woman. That makes the materialised figure, whose arms I felt and found 
to be firm sound flesh, myself—the woman I wanted to be formed by the 
fusion of the intellectual and feminine side—as well as the child I wanted 
—identification of self and child.—Perhaps since fusion seemed so 
impossible, since head and heart were each so strong the only possibility 
of satisfaction lay in giving birth to a child in whom both should be 
combined, 7.e. in being reborn ...... 

‘Evil ts present in the room, beware!’ recognised as subjective and putdown 
to telepathy from some friendly smrit® ...... latter part a rationalisation 
to account for subjective voice, since, though recognised as subjective, 
it was not recognised as originating from my own mind. From which 


1 This was not K. Lilith was christened thus independently by K and another man 
within the same year (1912-13) to personify Vera’s ‘male’ or intellectual side. 

4 This renders it particularly appropriate to represent this side of Vera’s nature, as 
Attila the Hun is thus equivalent to Lilith, as is shown in later associations. 

3 See p. 193. * See p. 193. 5 See p. 193. 

6 See p. 193. . 
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level did it come?’...... in the room, Atia, evil (omission) no right there 
(puzzled tense brows, most unexpected)—heralded approach by red 
webs—menstrual flow precedes birth (omission) ...... words from level 
that was repressing desire—ego-consciousness took the symbol literally 
but some part, recognising what it stood for, though it could not eject 
the ego-consciousness, could project its warning as a subjective voice, 
from the same level as that which held Atila at bay by the sign of the 
cross!. This warning being confirmed by the Vicar, the ego-consciousness, 
by throwing its weight on the side of keeping Atila out, was allying itself 
to the part that had issued the warning, which therefore had a chance of 
influencing behaviour more directly and of becoming integrated with 
the ego-consciousness in part. The impulse to keep Atila out through the 
power of the Cross was not felt as subjective or external, but as expressing 
the belief of ego-consciousness. The combination prevented further 
materialisation—thwarted the libido again, but did not enable the latent 
content to reach consciousness, the latter acting towards the manifest 
content as reality. 


Explanatory Note 


The way in which the repressing forces from the socialised self 
gradually forced their way into the ego-consciousness, and extended it, 
is illustrated by these selections from free association. The same process 
took place even more completely in the later personalities, until A became 
dominant. Other associations showed that the wish for a child seemed 
to be the expression of mature libido, not infantile. Interpretation on 
the objective level was the wish for a child, on the subjective level was 
the wish for rebirth as the whole self—combining both sides. 


VIII. GIRL 
Recorded on pp. 194-196. 

The actual pain in Vera’s head and eye in this episode was very 
severe—a burning pain—and attempts to account for it were made, 
since all memory of its cause was dissociated. Intellectual development 
was very immature. ' ‘e ego had apparently regressed to an animistic 


stage of belief where — virit directly controlled and initiated the forces 
of nature. Since se] spirits were responsible for each different kind 
of force, innumeral. ‘3 were postulated—spirits which in this case 
were malevolent sit: y produced pain and gained their satisfaction by 


trying to acquire power through the dominance ox , jn over the mortals 
who opposed them. The fire-spirits are considered to be projections of 
sadistic impulses directed against the self. Analysis showed that the 


1 See p. 194. 
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association between the algolagnic! impulse and maternal libido had taken 
place by the age of two and was then repressed. From the age of two 
up to the time of the delirium this masochistic level produced phantasies 
and dreams which were never remembered in waking life, until revived 
by analysis. When thus recovered and analysed they could be dated by 
means of the day remnants involved. A complete series of dreams moti- 
vated by the wish for a child were thus traced out over a period of 
24 years. 

These were expressed in algolagnic terms, since a fixation of algo- 
lagnic interest had occurred, associated with immature maternal libido 
capable of evolving to maturity, while associated with the fixed maso- 
chistic interest?. 

This delirious episode, not then analysed, was found to be an expression of the 
same level that had produced those dreams. The manifest content was determined 
by the burning pain sensations which seemed inexplicable except in terms of fire, and 
animistic rationalisations were produced to account for the activity of the fire. 

This appears to be another example of the determination of the form in which tho 
wish for a child is expressed by somatic factors. (Compare with the cholera episode.) 
The analysis of the scries of dreams and phantasies showed that the infantile libido 


synthesised with the masochistic interest had developed during those 24 years of 
unconscious activity. 

In this delirious episode projections were from libido levels successively as each 
was thwarted in turn, the masochistic factor remaining constant throughout. In the 
first episode the pregnancy wish is seemingly fulfilled by the flash of flame setting Vera’s 
head on fire inside. In the next episode elaboration occurs; many Indians shoot fire 
tipped arrou's at her head*. This appears to represent sexual desire apart from impregna- 
tion, since the arrows are to sct Vera’s hair on fire, not to enter her head. The repressing 
forces, inspired by the unconscious ego-ideal, refused to give in to desire and the 


Indians retired defeated, though declaring they only go to find a better mode of 
attack. 


The ego is here fighting physical pain, striving to account for it, 
and at the same time fighting unrecognised sexual desires. These are 
projected in terms compatible with sense experience and the stage of 
belief. In the third episode, initiated by another paroxysm of pain, 
the cuuse of which Vera sought® and found in the reflection of the fire in 


1 Alyolagnic interest includes both sadistic and masoch‘}tic impulses. The sadistic 


impulse strives to increase the power of the ego at any cos! “seems to spring from the 
will to power (or the instinct of self-assertion); the masoc' ‘‘ae seems to be a turning 
of the sadistic impulse against the self through associat -¢ self-abasement or self- 
depreciation. 4 

? Since writing this, in which I postulate sadism an. —_..,jam_ as originating from 
the ego-instincts and only becoming associated with the sex. m-t:nets secondarily, basing 
this on careful analysis, tind Freud has also been led to modify his views. He now 


suygests (Beyond the Pleasure Principle) that the sadistic impulses are not primarily sexual 
but take root among the evo or death instincts, as he now calls them, not among the sexual 
or 1 fe instincts. 

3 See p. 194. * See p. 195. 5 See p. 195. 
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the brass knobs of the bed, she saw the fire flame leap out directly towards 
her head which felt as if enveloped in flame which burnt without consuming. 

Vera’s head was burning. The pain was excruciating and fire was 
postulated to account for her sensations. Practical experience showed 
her hair was not burnt as she kept feeling with her hand to find out, and 
this had to be accounted for, as in the first episode, by likening the fire 
to that in the burning bush which burnt without being consumed. Two 
contradictory sense experiences were present, one that Vera’s head was 
on fire, and the flames from the fire, fire-tipped arrows, etc. were pro- 
jected to account for this, the other that her hair and head were not 
burning away in spite of this. This manifest content seems to be the 
resultant of the wish for a child which was thwarted in reality, and of 
that part of the self which was striving to suppress sexual desires, the 
latter proving victorious. | 

The fourth episode appears to have carried the same ideas further, 
just as in earlier phantasies a sequence ever more elaborate arose as 
fresh elements were integrated with the old ones. So here, electricity 
was now called in to explain the pain felt. Vera looked up at the electric 
‘ globes and felt a burning stab of pain at the same time. Hence the two 
became associated. The involuntary wince which caused movement of 
the eyes, was seen as a flash of light from the bulb. On looking up again 
the shadows and wires were perceived as demons, since electricity could 
not direct itself but had to be guided by spirits of fire who had already 
tried many modes of attack. Identification of the two demons through 
free associations showed that mature libido was expressed here (cf. two 
black cats). Further free associations which led to other phantasies 
showed that the libido in this episode was in infantile anal form. In the 
Indian episode infantile oedipus libido found expression. 

The promise not to die was remembered here, so the fire spirits were 
still defied to do their worst. Apparently Vera was prepared to endure 
anything to attain her end, to keep her word. Though in the manifest 
content the opposing forces sought Vera’s death, in the latent content 
they must have been her own sexual forces seeking satisfaction. Hence 
the latent significance of the promise not to die, not to be beaten by them 
can be regarded as the determination to retain control of her sexual 
impulses, a refusal to grant them straightforward satisfaction, whatever 
reinforcements they brought to bear. 

As this personality or fragment of Vera became more integrated by 
the addition of fresh experiences, it gained the run of a larger portion of 
the preconscious. The part felt to be herself, which refused to give in to 
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the part projected and not recognised as herself by Vera, grew stronger. 
It was reinforced by more of the better self A, which had filled con- 
sciousness at the verge of death, since the repressing forces which refused 
to allow egoistic libidinous gratification have been previously taken to 
be part of the socialised less egoistic A. The next episode shows the 
conflict between desire and faith in God. Belief was implicit that nothing 
could stand in the way of the power behind the Cross and live. Hence 
each spirit associated with each successive fiery pang, was destroyed in 
turn}. Here is indicated the firm belief that God was stronger than all 
these malevolent spirits, but insufficient mtellectual development to 
know that the spirits of fire were hallucinations. They were seen and felt 
and the evidence of Vera’s senses carried the day, but one by one they 
were destroyed. Belief proved strong enough to defeat them, but 
intelligence too weak to recognise their nature (either manifest or latent 
content). 

The nature or constitution of the ego-consciousness which held all 
these impulses at bay, finally defeating them in the power behind the 
Cross, must be considered briefly. It looks as if faith and its powers do 
not lie in the intellectual sphere, since this had regressed to primitive 
animistic beliefs, nor in the libido, since this was rejected and defeated. 
Yet in the limited ego-consciousness at the very beginning it proved 
strong enough to defy the power of the Indians in spite of the terrific 
pain actually experienced. The promise not to die was remembered, 
though how, why or when given, the fragmentary self did not know. At 
first it simply endured blindly, and defiantly. Gradually, however, it 
opposed active measures instead of passive ones. Instead of simply 
refusing to give in, it proceeded to destroy and render powerless its foes, 
relying on a power superior to any the fire spirits could draw upon, which 
had only to be focussed upon them in order to affect their destruction. 
What is this power which proved so efficacious in fact? Was it by 
determining to keep its promise at all costs that the real self found an 
opening, a way of making its presence felt? That promise dominated the 
ego-consciousness in several personalities, inspiring resistance to the 
apparently overwhelming external forces which were not recognised as 
the projections of internal ones. 

The strength of the impulse behind the promise not to die, was due 
to love for the one to whom it was given. It was an altruistic love which 
was capable of sacrificing itself for the sake of the object of its love and 
is attributed neither to libido nor interest alone, but to the love arising 


1 See p. 196. 
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from their fusion. - In the so-called better self A, analysis indicated that 
libido and interest had both become socialised through synthesis within 
the herd instincts, in which both could gain satisfaction instead of being 
thwarted by the conflict between libido and interest in egoistic channels. 
The maternal libido which is the libidinous mainspring of altruistic love 
apparently joined with interest from the instincts of self-assertion and 
self-abasement, or the will to power and the feeling of inferiority. These 
are terms expressing an attitude towards other selves which comes into 
play according to the nature of the environment, both being essential 
in a social animal as soon as self-consciousness is attained. So far as I 
can see this seems to have formed the nucleus of the main personality, A, 
which was strong enough to repress the infantile egoistic trends as they 
arose. In the first place, this occurred through the influence of love of 
Vera’s parents, components being isolated in the unconscious that should 
have been integrated within the self-regarding sentiment, or synthesis 
of relations between ego and object. These seem to have continued their 
development independently, from time to time causing serious trouble 
when external causes weakened the repressing forces, through illness. 
for example. Since, however, the will to power was strongly developed 
within this system, it would allow no weakness of the self to prove 
stronger than itself, and built up a firm ideal of self-control. Various 
external conditions led to a very early independence and self-will, the 
instinct of self-abasement being apparently the weakest of the trio, 
until the self became more balanced by complete submission to the wil 
of God, but satisfied the will-to-power by owning no other jurisdiction. 
Since the God to whom 4 thus submitted, gaining independence in so 
doing, was conceived as a God of Love, the maternal libido could also be 
satisfied. All three components were welded into a closely-knit religious 
sentiment, the keynote of which was love—a sentiment which, with 
strong instinctive forces thus integrated, had more power behind impulses 
aroused within it than any solitary impulses could put forth. Yet owing to 
the dissociation occurring in infancy, egoistic impulses appear to have 
had large unconscious reinforcements which made conflict inevitably 
severe when external stimuli aroused the impulses not integrated within 
it. Thus in this delirious episode, for example, the projection of repressed 
impulses caused acute suffering, but the purely altruistic love that 
inspired the determination to keep a promise which was often regretted. 
was presumably able to draw upon the organised instinctive forces within 
the religious sentiment, the power of which was greater than even the 
intensely stimulated libido not integrated with it; the power of altruistic 
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love proved stronger than passion, or egoistic libido. It was a remarkable 
fact that in spite of the suffering involved, there was no fear felt by this 
self, the will-to-power organised within the religious sentiment refusing 
to admit any power superior to it, except that of the God with whom it 
was working in harmony at the moment. Further, by recognising that 
the power to overcome the malevolent spirits was not its own, but the 
power behind the Cross, the power of love, the instinct of submission 
was brought into play. This allowed the altruistic libido to spend itself 
freely in conjunction with the will-to-power inspiring control, whatever 
the cost to the ego, weakened through physical illness as it was. Since 
feeling rather than thought predominated, the attitude towards experi- 
ence was that of the extravert C'’. This analysis suggests that the ego- 
consciousness was that of a feminine extravert in an animistic stage of 
belief, which, containing mature libido (z.e. sexual and maternal fused) 
was able to draw upon more and more of the forces synthesised within 
the religious sentiment of the better self A as its experience became more 
integrated. Sexual libido would thus be included within A instead of 
being dissociated independently and robbing A of part of her forces. 
The intellectual side B, however, was still cut off from consciousness. 
This ego-consciousness, being unaware of any impossibilities in it, reacted 
to the manifest content of the hallucinations which seem to have been 
projected from the various algolagnic levels, producing rationalisations 
in animistic terms. 


IX. ELDERLY AMERICAN MAN 
Recorded on pp. 196-197. 


In this fragmentary pseudo-personality confusion and bewilderment 
were felt. The man could not accept as natural the projections from the 
unconscious, though he could not deny the evidence of his senses. 
Consciousness was also extended over a wider range, though much less 
closely held together than the more limited preconscious content of other 
pseudo-personalities in which dissociation and regression were more 
complete. 

K entered undisguisedly into this episode!. He played a part when the 
intellectual side predominated, doing much to arouse and develop the 
repressed feminine side and above all the better self—the woman in 
whom the three irreconcilables join. Thus more external reality was 
cognised than in the preceding dissociations. A, however, also served as 
a cover for L. Much of the confusion experienced consciously was the 


1 See p. 197. 
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result of this condensation. There was no knowledge of L’s existence in 
the preconscious of this self. Impulses associated with him were pro- 
jected from the unconscious on to A, causing horror and confusion as 
incompatible with feelings for A. 

All the projections seem to have been from one libido level, the mature 
heterosexual. The various rationalisations from stage to stage increased 
the confusion. This was expressed by the projection of changing scene 
and time, until IX thought he was mad. Whereupon sailors came to 
take him back to the boat where he could be kept safely, since he had 
lost his reason and could not adapt himself to the external world. Free 
associations showed that the sailors represented angels, who took him 
back out of the world, thus fulfilling in phantasy the wish for death. 

The results of analysis indicate that the ego-consciousness was part 
of the male introvert phase. It fulfils the desire to be a man, who, as 
elderly, would be doubly beyond the capacity to fulfil the woman side 
of Vera’s nature. Projections from this give rise to horror. Fear is more 
pronounced in the male characters than in the female ones, partly owing 
to greater intellectual development, partly owmg to more complete 
antithesis between male consciousness and feminine libido. 

All the male characters resulting from Vera’s dissociation seem to have 
had a higher cognitive development, independently of the stage of 
development of their libido, than the feminine ones had. The feminine 
pseudo-personalities had evidently undergone much more complete ego- 
regression, with varying degrees of libido-regression, than the masculine 
ones. 


X. GIRL, SCENE IN AMERICA 
Recorded on pp. 197-198. 

The first free associations obtained in connection with this pseudo- 
personality on 3st May 1921, seemed to stir up the levels of the 
unconscious concerned and to induce the transference dream which 
necessitated analysis. They were as follows: 


Valparaiso (omission) ...... Rocks of Valpre—hero after carrying 
yirl with sprained ankle over the rocks, returns and then finds himself 
cut off by the tide. He climbs the cliffs, but the top edge overhangs, 
and it takes every ounce of strength and skill he has, trained athlete and 
strong man as he is, to raise himself up and swing himself over the top 
(omission) great obstacles to be overcome requiring all his strength and 
skill which would not have arisen had he not helped the girl or had she 
not needed that help. Hero and A identified? (omission) is it conquering 
of self by A?—he having learned to care through helping the girl, then 
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had to bend all his efforts towards desexualising that love, which was 
done without the girl ever realising it had sexual roots, the highest 
type of love. 


No more free associations in connection with this self were obtained 
until Ist December 1921, during which time Vera’s early life had been 
explored analytically and the analysis of the other pseudo-personalities 
attempted, so that most of the resistances involved had been broken down. 
Analysis of this pseudo-personality then led back to the first transference 
dream which had arisen from the associations quoted, enabling a more 
complete interpretation of it than was possible seven months earlier. 
This completed the cycle from ‘ Valparaiso’ to the same episode. In the 
meantime it had been necessary to go through the whole life history of 
the dissociated pseudo-personalities and Vera’s main personality in order 
to elucidate the nature of the pseudo-personality concerned in this 
episode. 

Extracts from the free associations obtained on Ist December 1921 
were as follows. 


This girl has more of the normal me than the others, though still 
delirious (omission). I want A, thinking I'll get well if only he comes— 
memory of longing for him when ill 1914 (nervous breakdown), cinemato- 
graph of journey good example of projection of images as hallucinatory 
percepts. Why does boat not follow normal course but land somewhere}? 
Why did our love not develop as one would have expected from such 
close affinity spiritually, which at different stages included unconscious 
or conscious love on each side? It should have matured normally, yet 
though I loved, 1912-14, I did not realise it. But I no longer loved that 
way in 1916 (omission) and though he still remains my most intimate 
friend, yet it is not love including anything physical....A seems to both 
be and not be himself1—typical fusion or identification of two people into 
one, as in dreams—who is the other person? ...... L (omission) Dr was 
H... but he gets lost on the way—one of them rides madly on a camel 
over the desert to Beirut to catch the train, 1f possible, since there is only one a 
month!—obvious reference to menstruation*—riding madly—sexual, to 
catch train=to impregnate. I get excited at race, will he do it? yes, just— 
camel rider dashes up, someone greets him from a tent, but it’s vague again, 
but train 1s caught®, Vagueness to disguise details (omission) straight- 
forward pregnancy-wish fulfilled in phantasy since denied in reality— 
confusion as to who camel rider is—only stated to be one of them, then 
found to be K who really wasn’t K but LZ (omission). Nezt rush to catch 
steamer at Valparaiso, girl in green‘ is G (K’s wife) and I’m vaguely 
disturbed by her, she warts for train to arrive and I see no more of their 
journey® (omission). Again veiled in vagueness. Vera’s associations from 

1 See p. 197. 2 Since this occurs once a month. 

® See p. 198. * See p. 197. § See p. 197. 
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having told K to come down the chimney, which worry Vera because 
he'll get so black, are omitted. She also sees him dropping from roof to 
window doing tmpossible gymnastic feats. The interpretation of this is 
straightforward. It must be borne in mind that the sexual significance 
refers to L and not to A. The figure in this episode 1s a condensation of 
K and L. 

Next episode, while still vaguely conscious A is on verandah, but 
having given up any hope of getting him in, nurse leaves me and [ ear 
a buzz of voices, rough wild men*, cowboys, toughs, try to dash in? ani 
I’m terrified, they make a lot of noise and are all armed to the teeth 
with revolvers and knives. I hear them first fighting in the adjoining 
saloon, and directly I’m alone they dash in and up the stairs to my room. 
I call nurse, but she tells me no one has been near, but I know better anid 
think she’s trying to get out again—entrance of wild armed men to mv 
room (again projection of libido). When the evidence of my senses is 
denied by nurse, I think she is in the plot and see her making signs to 
someone through the wall”, (rationalising to account for her contradicting 
Vera’s terrifying experience). Since I never saw her meet anyone I was 
curious to know whom she kept slipping out to see, and every time she 
left me the threatening voices were heard. Naturally I tried to keep her too 
busy to leave me”, since I could not trust her to stay because I wanted her’. 
directly my attention wandered she was off again—obviously her dis- 
appearance was a negative hallucination, possibly her absence was actual 
the first time, then when voices were associated with her absence, every 
time they appeared, I thought she must have left me, so did not see her. 
Finally every time the threatening voices came, I, though absolutely 
terrified, refused to look to see where they were, though it took an awful 
effort to keep my eyes shut and trust to the power of the Cross to keep 
them from me when I could hear them shouting and fighting round me. 
After many such efforts their voices sounded further and further away. 
fainter and fainter until they were gone (again conflict between libido 
and ego-ideal) and the ego, terrified, won by simply ceasing to try and 
thinking the sign of the Cross, secure in the power for which it stood. 


Explanatory Notes 


The belief in the power of the Cross first reached consciousness during 
the life-time of Gerald when at the point of death, but it was first put 
into action after this experience by VIII*. In both VII and VIII the 
power required to be focussed in a magical objective symbol in order to 
be recognised. The cross was directed towards the foe or the sign of the 


1 See p. 197. 2 See p. 198. 

2 I wonder if similar motives underlie the querulousness of delirious or insane patients 
when they are never satisfied with what is done and they want to keep their attendant 
continually doing something. 

4 The psendo-personality who woke up after the brief recuperative sleep following the 
return to life was VIIT not VII, alternation of VIII and VII being frequent. 
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cross made. In X the sign of the cross was only thought, not made 
objectively. This showed a great advance, as in the earlier cases the 
repressing forces, whieh appear to have been those welded into the reli- 
gious sentiment, were drawn upon as if external. In X the power was 
recognised implicitly as psychical. This indicates that much more of the 
beliefs of A were in the preconscious of this pseudo-personality and could 
be drawn upon directly rather than indirectly through a symbol. Instead 
of forcing 1ts way from outside, the power was within, from whatever 
source ultimately obtained. Faith within the religious sentiment had 
made that power its own and the ego-consciousness was in touch with it 
directly at last. Very shortly after this, the dissociated memories became 
reintegrated and the real self was in conscious control again. This followed 
the recognition of Vera’s mother, which brought back her own identity. 
Memories then flowed back with great rapidity, not only of past life as her 
whole self, but of the fragmentary lives of the dissociated pseudo- 
personalities. 

The ego-consciousness here seemed to be at first a fragment of the 
social self A which was as it was in 1914, when its longing for K was most 
intense, though the libidinous aspect was unconscious. Memory was 
more comprehensive, K actually being at .... The wish for him was 
fully conscious, but since unfulfilled in reality, he was represented as 
en route. The manifest content of this episode was the resultant of the 
conscious wish for K and the unconscious one for LZ expressing the old 
desire for a child. When, however, reality does not bring K from the 
verandah on which he is thought to be, the libido apparently seizes upon 
fresh material from the more comprehensive preconscious content, in 
which to express itself, using cowboys, wild men, etc. in keeping with the 
American environment, as suitable objects on to which to project itself 
in order to enter consciousness. Many details of this were reminiscent 
of nightmares from 1914 wherein desire for AK was unconscious though 
strong enough to induce a breakdown. It was probably the same force 
that kept them unconscious then which finally proved capable of re- 
pressing them in delirium and of resuming control. If, as the evidence 
indicates, the same force, disguised or otherwise, had similarly resumed 
partial control in the case of Gerald, the girl in VIII, and now in X, both 
Band C, introvert and extravert tendencies, would have become associated 
with it, so that X could merge imperceptibly into the whole self, which 
included within it the dissociated fragmentary selves, bringing ego and 
libido up to the same level. This transition actually occurred}, aided by 


1 See p. 198. 
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the cessation of the toxic effects due to streptococci, morphia. chloral 
and bromide. Thus introvert and extravert modes of reaction, intellect 
and feeling were synthesised within a self which was equally itself as 
either, bringing the dissociations to an end. The real self was in conscious 
control at last. 


CHAPTER VIT 


THE CONSTITUTION AND INTER-RELATION OF THE DISSOCIATED 
PSEUDO-PERSONALITIES 


Ix Chapter IV it was shown that the three main characteristic modes of 
reaction prior to the dissociations of delirium were the introvert B. the 
extravert C and the altrovert A; further that some dissociation had 
occurred about the age of two, such that the narcissistic libido joined 
with interest to form a synthesis capable of developing independently 
up to maturity. Object libido (sexual) had joined with interest similarly. 
giving rise to a developed extravert mode of reaction or attitude towards 
experience: and the altroverted libido (maternal) had gone its wav as 
the libidinous mainspring of the better or social self A. Each developed 
to some extent independently, but A, as containing the most mature 
libido, contained the possibility of synthesising within it the earlier 
modes of reaction. B and (’, each containing one component of less 
developed libido, fixed so that interplay was impossible, developed 
independently and one-sidedly, each having what the other lacked and 
each incapable of developing into the other. Another difference between 
B and C was that the self-assertive instinct was predominantly embodied 
in B, and the instinct of self-abasement in C. Both, however, underwent 
sublimation in the course of time, that is, they developed bevond the 
physical, though retaining the characteristics of their respective hbido 
components. 

Immediately prior to the toxic effects of streptococci and morphia. 
the dominant mode of reaction was that of C who seems to have been 
a mature feminine extravert. The heterosexual libido was directed out- 
wards completely, self-consciousness and thought being a minimum, 
adjustment to the environment being by means of feeling, an egoistic 
functional extraversion, since the pleasure of the ego was sought more 
than the pleasure or good of others. For some time, however, A had been 
trying to force its way back into consciousness, influencing C somewhat. 
hut giving rise to conflict, gaining strength, however, as the sexual libido 
in C' developed into maternal libido, thus including both. Since the 
maternal libido was strong in A it could now get into the preconscious 
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and swell that of C. The result of this in time would probably have been 
complete fusion into an emotional altrovert instead of an egoistic extra- 
vert, if it had not been for the co-presence of the developed introvert B 
who had similarly partly fused with A, progressing from egoistic intro- 
version towards what but for C’ would have become an intellectual 
altrovert. 


The difference between the intellectual or emotional altrovert whose adaptation 
is by means of their most differentiated function, namely thought and feeling re- 
spectively, and the egoistic introvert and extravert, seems to me to be that the activity 
resulting from either mode of adaptation issues through the channels of the herd 
instincts (of which the parental libido with its impulse to render service to the object 
of its love seems to be the libidinous mainspring, giving rise to altroversion). This 
modifies the one-sidedness of either alone. In egoistic introversion or extraversion 
the development of the self or the pleasure of the self is sought with a correspondingly 
slight development of the herd instinct. The complete development of egoistic intro- 
version would approach dementia praecox, a simultaneous development of a secondary 
extraversion through herd channels, that is to say altroversion, being the only safe- 
guard, whereas complete egoistic extraversion approaches the hysteric, whose value 
to society is very dubious. Again altroversion, the fusing of libido and interest on 
objects for the sake of the objects, for their service, not for that of the ego, proves the 
safeguard. When the extravert adapts himself through feeling for the benefit. of the 
community, not for his own convenience; when his feeling urges to action for the 
welfare of the race, then the one-sided extraversion is partly balanced, and altroversion 
has developed!. In both cases for altroversion a third instinctive channel is necessary. 
It may be considered as that of the herd instincts or the parental instinct (the family 
being the primitive herd for the developing child). But from the analysis made it 
seems more probable that libido associated with the parental instinct joins with 
interest from two of the ego-instincts, the self-assertive or ‘will to power’ and the 
self-depreciative or ‘feeling of inferiority,’ to motivate the third instinctive channel, 
the herd. The herd instincts would on this hypothesis not be primary instincts but, 
combining interest and libido synthetically in harmony instead of in conflict, would 
be the root of altroversion and would seem to be the basis of personality, which is a 
social product that has evolved through the interaction of the egoistic self and the 
environment, the self being considered in relation to others. 


During the period of delirium each fragment of the self which filled 
the ego-consciousness in turn knew nothing of the other pseudo- 
personalities, but took itself for granted as a personality, seemingly 
unaware of its apparent springing into existence without a memory of 
its past history. Each such pseudo-personality developed independently 
through interacting with the environment. In environment must be 
included hallucinatory or illusionary projections from the other dissociated 
parts of the mind which apparently were not in the preconscious belonging 
to each ego-consciousness, but in the unconscious proper in the sense of 
being unable to reach consciousness directly. The activity of the whole 
mind was very great, and the withdrawal of morphia had heightened 


1 Genuine heterosexual love in which interest and libido (both sexual and parental) 
join in a reciprocal relation to the love object is probably the normal method of altroversion. 
This forms the foundation of the family and differs from the egoistic passion which results 
from sexual libido alone. 
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sexual interests, increasing the libido activity which had presumably 
been regressively satisfied by the morphia. The libido not recognised 
as its own by any of the fragmentary pseudo-personalities, was projected. 
producing different hallucinations in each case, which is attributed to the 
fact that it could only express itself in terms of the hmited preconscious 
available for each dissociated pseudo-personality. There was, however, 
a certain amount of overlapping preconsciously, so that one or two ideas 
or impulses were common to most of the pseudo-personalities, e.7. the 
promise not to die, and the name of Vera’s doctor. When one ego-con- 
sciousness was repressed the one which replaced it knew nothing of it, 
therefore the preconscious belonging to the one which was repressed 
must have become a part of the unconscious of the other. Alternation of 
some of these pseudo-personalities was frequent. Each, however, went 
on where it left off before, oblivious of the temporal gap and, so far as 
I know, there was no projection from one of these pseudo- personalities 
when it was in the unconscious. Projection of libido seems to have taken 
place from levels not synthesised into these fragmentary pseudo- 
personalities, the barrier between each of these seeming more impervious 
than that between the rest of the unconscious and the ego-consciousness 
at any moment. On this account anything which passed into conscious- 
ness directly or indirectly, that is as a thought or feeling, or projected 
as hallucination, illusion, or as a delusion, seemed to have become 8 
permanent part of the preconscious belonging to the ego-consciousness 
which was dominant at the time. Each such preconscious and ego- 
consciousness remained apparently unchanged until it forced its way into 
consciousness again with a change of personality. Each continued from 
the point at which consciousness had been lost when previously repressed. 
As the delirium continued, more and more of the contents of the secondary 
unconscious, containing all the repressed tendencies and emotions of a 
lifetime, seemingly passed into the preconscious of the various selves, 
and there became synthesised into a series of dissociated centres of 
experience, which are considered to be a series of relations between the 
ego-consciousness and the object!. Each such synthesis of relations 
between the ego-consciousness and the object was unique, and formed 
the nucleus of a secondary personality which became more integrated 
the longer it managed to remain in consciousness, probably because it 
was then able to interact with the environment. Some of these were very 
fragmentary indeed and as others became more integrated these frag- 


1 Object including the projections hallucinated as well as much of the actual envirn- 
meut of which each self became aware through the senses, 
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mentary ones were unable to swing back into consciousness to continue 
their development. Alternations occurred between some of the different 
pseudo-personalities, but not between those very far apart in the sequence 
which progressed from I to X. Thus I and X did not alternate at all. 
I finished her brief existence as sole conscious self long before X made her 
appearance in consciousness as a self, although both were girls in America; 
whereas IX and X alternated frequently, as did other selves adjacent 
in the progressive series from I to X. The ‘delirium tremens’ ran con- 
currently with VII and VIII, VII being sufficiently developed intellectually 
to be able to grasp eventually the fact that the fearful visions were 
products of his own imagination, though it was not easy to get the fact 
home. The others, however, were incapable of grasping it at ail. It is 
rather interesting in this connection that more libido levels were pro- 
jected to delude VII by their incompatibility, even apart from those 
projected in the ‘delirium tremens,’ than in any other self. Thus a more 
comprehensive synthesis than that apparent in the other selves seems to 
have occurred as more and more experience became associated with that 
self. Incidentally Gerald’s (VII) sufferings were proportionally severe. 
The physical suffering was equally great in several of the selves, but the 
mental suffering was greatest in VII and IX owing to the partial realisa- 
tion of the mental nature of the delusions. The others were only aware of 
the manifest content as external reality. Negative hallucinations were 
as frequent as positive ones. That is, persons and things actually present 
were neither seen nor heard. Between these came illusions when persons 
or things present were misperceived and transformed to fit in with the 
delusory experience of the moment. The various ego-consciousnesses or 
selves are attributed to the isolation of several attitudes towards ex- 
perience, or modes of reaction; some being introvert, some extravert, 
some egoistic, some altrovert in various combinations. Seemingly each 
self was built up of the relations between a momentary ego-coasciousness 
reacting in its own way towards the experience presented to it and its 
environment. Each retained and developed its own mode of reaction as 
more experience became incorporated within it. 

The first free associations obtained from any starting point in the 
life of each pseudo-personality seemed to refer entirely to the limited 
portion of the preconscious available to the dominant ego-consciousness. 
For example, in IV! all free associations produced at the first sitting 
referred to chemistry, chemical laboratories, people met during that kind 
of work, etc. The workshop of the episode was a composite of four 

1 See pp. 186-187. 
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laboratories in which Vera had worked. In VI? the first batch of free 
associations produced reminiscences from many books connected with 
occult phenomena, witchcraftand the uncanny in general. The same thing 
was shown in connection with other pseudo-personalities. 

It seemed as if complexes or sentiments held together by a common 
affective bond were isolated so that consciousness was only in touch with 
one at a time. Any impulse from the rest of the then unconscious mind 
would only express itself in terms of the isolated material which also 
determined the mode of reaction towards its experience of the ego- 
consciousness in touch with it. 

The bond in IV was chemical interest. Adaptation was made through 
thinking, not feeling; IV thought such power would upset the balance of 
the world, and therefore tried to destroy it at any cost. The mode of 
reaction may be regarded as typically introvert. 

In VI the common bond was the attraction towards the weird, the 
mysterious, the uncanny. All memories thus grouped were isolated so 
that, though when previously formed they were recognised as interesting 
feats of the imagination, they seem now to have been accepted as realities. 
For example, belief in the transformation of men into animals found no 
intellectual development capable of doubting it or conflicting with it. 
therefore it was accepted as fact. It is presumed that the ego had re- 
gressed to the infantile stage wherein belief in fairies, witches, etc. had 
been vivid, though at the same time the preconscious in touch with that 
ego-consciousness must have retained similar memories acquired after 
that belief was lost. These the ego treated in the same infantile way as 
if they were realities. 

VI may also be regarded as typically extravert, feeling rather than 
thought predominating. An attempt was made to account for the pain 
(physical) experienced in terms compatible with the witchcraft stage of 
belief; libido evidently also seized upon the same material in which to 
express itself. The resulting delusions satisfied both. 

In contrast with VI very little ego-regression seemed to have taken 
place in pseudo-personality VII? whereas its libido had apparently 
regressed to its earliest infantile forms, the projection of which caused 
much suffering to the more intellectually developed ego-consciousness. 
Since the different levels were themselves incompatible, the hallucina- 
tions they produced were so too, requiring more and more rationalisation 
to account for them. 


1 See pp. 187-188. 2 See pp. 190-194. 
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In VIII? libido from the masochistic level was projected. The ego- 
consciousness here was extravert and feminine, but at a different stage 
of belief from that of VI. The ego had regressed to a primitive animism 
which postulated a spirit in trees, rivers, fire, etc., interpreting all activity 
as thus due to spirit agency. Here, too, was the attempt to account for 
the intolerable burning pain in the head. This was ascribed to spirit 
agency, and enabled the masochistic level to express itself too. Indians 
were brought in as agents corresponding to dreams at the age of 12, in 
which the same level had expressed itself. 

In [X? the introvert reaction was illustrated. Thought was more 
developed, and analysis indicates that the preconscious of LX must have 
included many more disconnected ideas, that is, ideas not held together 
so closely by an affective bond, giving wider scope for activity than had 
those of IV, V, VI, VIII. Integration, however, was so loose that the 
incompatibilities proved puzzling. The one libido level projected seems 
to have expressed itself in terms of each sub-complex thus loosely inte- 
grated, with bewildering results. | 

In this personality the influence of K first makes its appearance, 
though K is also a cover for Z thus increasing the confusion. Much that 
applied to L is incompatible with K. K is also the common bond between 
IX and X4, aiding the alternation between them, not only in virtue of 
playing a part in the brief history of both, but because in real life he 
had played a very large part in moulding A, though B was dominant 
when Vera first knew him. Thus in delirium his influence helped to swing 
the balance from the one-sided part of B, which was personality LX, to 
the more balanced social self A as it had developed by 1914 (just as he 
had done years before personally). From X, which included more in its 
memory than the other selves had done, the transition occurred to the 
whole personality which included the memory of Vera’s past life and all 
the pseudo-personalities, which thus once more came into touch with 
external reality. 

This personality, though remembering what had been after 1914, was 
more nearly like the old social self of 1914 than it had been at any time 
between. Moreover, recognising that the self of 1914 was a much better 
self than the later one, and knowing that the best in it was due to the 
influence of K, it was natural that the bewildered self, feeling that it 
was in a state extremely open to external influence, wanted to get back 
to the influence that had developed it so far, to be consolidated by K’s 


1 See pp. 194-196. 2 See pp. 196-197. 
3 See pp. 197-198. 
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unconscious Influence, until strong enough mentally and physically to 
stand alone once more. Once Vera was in touch with K recovery was 
very rapid and A remained mistress of her unruly components. 

After free associations thus dealing with the preconscious of some of 
the pseudo-personalities had been obtained, dreams occurred which had 
to be subjected to analysis in order to investigate the unconscious of each 
personality. The rest of the analysis was then carried on by means of 
transference and dream analysis until the resistances keeping the immature 
libido levels unconscious were successively broken down. The nature of 
the conative and affective trends previously repressed became clear 
through being re-experienced in the present in the guise of transference. 

From time to time during this analysis, fragments of the delirious 
experience became clear, through treating them in the same way as the 
dreams. They were analysed as soon as the actual pressure of the major 
analysis slackened enough to allow of this. Every time, however, this. 
served to induce dreams and transferences progressively more infantile, 
which necessitated carrying out a radical analysis before the meaning of 
the deliria and their nature could be really elucidated. 

For a time the deliria were therefore left alone and the attitudes, 
feelings and thoughts of the first few years of life were the subject of 
exploration. Once the tremendous resistances to these were overcome, 
delirium analysis proved possible. Free associations were concerned with 
the latent content, instead of as before only with the manifest one. This 
enabled the different libido levels functioning in each, singly or fused, 
to be traced out. Resistances, of course, were still encountered but they 
proved less rigid than before. Persistent free association broke them down 
without the intervention of dreams or transference being necessary as 
had been the case previously. It was rather as if most of the required 
material had entered the preconscious when resistances maintaining 
infantile amnesia were broken down and thus they became accessible 
directly and undisguisedly when free associations led to them. This 
points to the view that the later resistances were between the conscious 
and the preconscious, the earlier ones between the unconscious and the 
preconscious, different methods of overcoming these resistances being 
therefore necessary. No one pseudo-personality was analysed completely 
and independently at once, but the analysis of several was carried suc- 
cessively further and further. The breaking down of a resistance in one 
very often served to bring up associations with another in which the 
same trend had expressed itself in different material. Analysis was then 
continued from that point until either it was elucidated or free associa- 
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tions led off to yet another pseudo- personality or, by breaking down a 
fresh resistance, led back to the former one again eperrne it to be carried 
a little further. 

Analysis of many pseudo-personalities thus ran sonia: All 
associations, of course, were dated, so that the inter-relations became 
clear. The amazing thing was that the memories never got mixed up with 
so much cross-analysis. On recovering from the delirium each memory 
came up with its personal credentials, so to speak, falling into place with 
the rest of the personal memory belonging to the same person, being 
recognised, however isolated, as the memory of one pseudo-personality 
and not confused with another. In the same way, free associations bringing | 
up the latent content, the unconscious of each pseudo-personality seemed 
to carry with them their personal identity. Vera feels she is all of them, 
yet does not mix their memories in the way she mixes memories of years 
ago. Each synthesis, though gathered up into a larger synthesis which 
is herself, yet retains its identity as a unitary synthesis isolated from the 
rest, which reacts in its own unique way towards experience. Each has 
its own personal memory. The individual libido trends in each, common 
to most, do not seem personal in the same way. She feels they belong 
to her but are not she. They only become herself when synthesised 
to form part of a personal consciousness. As, however, all the different 
personal consciousnesses drew their energy ultimately from the same 
source, from the instincts organised into an organic unity through in- 
dividualisation in one physical body, they were capable of being syn- 
thesised into a larger, more developed personal unity, or personal 
consciousness. Their individual isolated selves were merged in the larger 
whole, losing their power of individual development. Though having 
had independent or semi-independent existences as conscious selves, the 
memories of each such short independent existence remained stamped 
with an identity of its own, an identity which was considered to be due 
to the particular affective bond which held cognition and activity 
together in a unitary experience in each case. 

The following is a brief summary of the conclusions reached as a 
result of analysis with regard to the constitution of the dissociated selves 
and the transition to the normal self. 


I. A girl in a nursing home in America, p. 185. 


The ego-consciousness here was a fragment of C'—an egoistic extra- 
vert. Projections were from object homo-erotic, and anal libido 
levels. | 
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II. Gwendoline. On board ship going to Canada, p. 185. 

The ego-consciousness was another fragment of C' with projections 
from different libido levels separately. Projections were from mature 
heterosexual and maternal libido respectively. 


III. Old Lady, p. 186. 
The ego-consciousness was another fragment of C, but here pro- 
jections were from integrated heterosexual and maternal libido. 


IV. Middle-aged man, pp. 186-187. 

The ego-consciousness was here a fragment of B the male introvert 
side, which had regressed to the stage in 1913 when chemical interest 
predominated. It was not however a purely egoistic introvert, as in 1913 
a certain amount of fusion between A and B had occurred giving rise 
to a socialised introvert, or, in my terminology, an intellectual altrovert. 

Heterosexual and maternal libido were combined and projections 
from this gave rise to the consistent hallucinations. 


VI. Breton peasant girl, pp. 187-188. 

The ego-consciousness was due to a regression of the egoistic extravert 
C' to stage of belief in witchcraft. Projections were from mature hetero- 
sexual and infantile oedipus libido as well as from combined hetero- 
sexual and maternal libido, all being in terms compatible with the beliefs 
of the ego-consciousness. 


VII. Gerald. Boy of 16, pp. 190-194. 

The ego-consciousness was that of the male introvert B and a frag- 
ment of A—+.e. a socialised introvert or intellectual altrovert. It was. 
mature, and there was no ego regression. Projections were from many 
levels of libido independently, without including those expressing them- 
selves in the ‘delirium tremens’; anal, auto-erotic, infantile oedipus, 
heterosexual and maternal libido, all produced independent hallucina- 
tions which the puzzled self had to rationalise to account for their 
appearance. This gave rise to many delusions. 


VIIL. Girl, pp. 194-196. 

The ego-consciousness was composed of C’ who had regressed to 
primitive animism. All hallucinations were accounted for in animistic 
terms. Part of the way through the better self A made its presence 
felt, and gradually fused the two fragments into an emotional altrovert. 

Projections were from the integrated infantile masochistic level in 
the stage it was at about twelve years old. 
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The ego-consciousness, with little regression, was a loose integration 
of the egoistic introvert B. Projections were from mature heterosexual 
libido in many forms owing to the larger preconscious from which it 
could draw material in which to express itself. Fear and horror were 
aroused in the ego by it, though it was not recognised as part of the mind. 


X. Girl in America, pp. 197-198. 


The ego-conscious was a fragment of A as in 1914, z.e. the altroverted 
or better self including both extravert and introvert tendencies. Pro- 
jections were from mature heterosexual and maternal libido combined. 

From X the transition to whole self (retaining the mode of reaction 
of X, that is, including extravert and introvert within a loose synthesis) 
followed the recognition of Vera’s mother. Once the memory of her 
identity was regained the memory of Vera’s past life, including all the 
dissociated pseudo-personalities of the delirium, filtered back. All that 
had entered the field of consciousness during the delirium appears to have 
remained in the preconscious. As the more socialised self entered more 
and more into consciousness it included the other modes of reaction until, 
when it dominated consciousness, all the memories held together separately 
by different modes of reaction, which had determined the synthesis of 
experience, were available for its use. The larger synthesis included the 
lesser ones, but without confusing them. | 

Thus although Vera was herself and in possession of the same memories 
apart from the delirium, before and after it, she had changed her per- 
sonality or dominant synthetic attitude towards experience, from an extra- 
verted attitude to one combining extravert and introvert tendencies 
within an altroverted or social one. In other words altroverted reactions 
became more frequent than extraverted ones. 

The delirium had acted as an automatic psycho-analysis on a large 
scale, steadily swinging the balance over from the dominance of one 
attitude which prevented the other coming into action, to that of one 
which included both, incidentally abreacting a great deal of repressed 
affect. 

It was this bringing to the top of the most inclusive self that has 
helped the actual analysis carried out later to be successful. Fusion of 
the various libidinous components freed during analysis presumably took 
place within the main synthesis, which was no longer both extravert and 
introvert in conflict with each other, but a self which was equally at home 
in either mode of reaction according to requirements. 
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If B or C had come out as dominant after the delirium, the auto- 
analysis, 1f attempted at all, which is doubtful, would possibly have 
swelled the force of whichever was dominant, but would have thus 
accentuated the one-sidedness of character, whereas with A coming to 
the fore spontaneously, the auto-analysis has strengthened and con- 
solidated it in much less time than it would have taken if left to itself. 
But it has only hastened, not altered the development of a more stable, 
less neurotic personality, through furthering the development of the herd 
instincts in which various conflicting ego and sex instincts are synthesised 
and work in harmony. Personal experience shows that the more developed 
this synthesis becomes, the easier it is to control the interest and libido 
still in their egoistic channels. This diminishes the endo- psychic conflict 
with its disruptive effects. 

A, B and C have each dominated the attitude towards experience 
m turn, until the balance swung over to one of the others (each seeming 
equally the self), but only A, the one motivated by developed herd 
Instincts or socialised psychic energy, has proved capable of combining 
the previously Incompatible modes of reaction. The others simply re- 
pressed the opposing sides in turn. This points to the social self as a 
higher evolutionary product than either egoistic introversion or extra- 
version. It also supports the secondary origin of the herd mstincts in 
which interest and libido combine to give rise to altroversion. 


CHAPTER VIII 

PERSONALITY 
Ir would seem desirable to outline briefly the nature of personality as 
deduced from a study of its dissociation and subsequent re-integration 
in the case of Vera, as described in the previous chapters. 

Personality implies a certain degree of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. It applies only to beings of a complex and developed type of 
psychic life. It is essentially a legal and ethical notion. The human self 
comes into the world with the capacity to develop up to the level of 
personality. This development seemingly occurs through the interaction 
of the slowly developing self with the environment. To this environment 
it must adapt itself, or die, and it is in this process of adaptation that 
the modification of the self occurs. Personality is the product of the 
interaction between the innate psyehic constitution, which has become 
individualised through embodiment in a physical organism, and the 
environment. 
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The infant starts life as a bodily self aware only of his own sensations 
and vague desires (hunger, etc.). The process of education gradually 
weans him from preoccupation with these; by impressing upon him ideals 
which he, consciously or unconsciously, strives to actualise. At first this 
is for the sake of the pleasure which he himself receives from the approval 
of nurse or parent, and to avoid the pain which results from disapproval ; 
then for the pleasure which the parents themselves receive in being able 
to give this approval. It will be noted that this shows a progressive love 
from the self to the parent, and this does not stop here, but develops until 
it becomes, at a much later stage, a striving to actualise for the sake of 
the ideal itself. When this stage has been reached he has made that 
particular ideal a part of his mind. He has identified it with his potential 
social self. It is thus seen that the development of ideals within the mind 
is a social product. 

If one lived in complete isolation, it is probable that all desires would 
strive to fulfil themselves. The only barriers would be due to external 
factors. Living as a social self, certain ideas or impulses are inhibited 
from within as well. In social life we seek to incorporate the ideals of 
others with the self and in so doing tend to inhibit anti-social factors. 

The actual self may be regarded as conditioned, first by the past; 
secondly by ideals present in the mind; thirdly by the environment. 

I hold strongly that until the child has accepted some standard other 
than that of his own desires and has made such a standard part of himself, 
he is not free, but is completely bound by external conditions. Once let 
him accept any ideal as his own and he becomes free in the only possible 
sense of the word. Free, that is, to choose a mode of action that will fulfil 
the ideal, or free to satisfy the earlier tendencies which do not fulfil it. 
He thus becomes free to choose a mode of action which is self-determined, 
not imposed from without. Here the possibility of sin and neurosis 
comes into being at the same time that the possibility of moral progress 
comes into existence. 

For me, the development of personality is the progress from externally 
conditioned activity, to internally conditioned activity, that is, to self- 
directed activity. In proportion as he moves from the outer circle of 
blind reaction to the inner circle of creative vision, does man develop 
personality. He no longer worships the god of things as they are, but 
strives towards the god of things as they shall be. 

In the earlier stages of development there are many possible characters 
that may result from the interaction between the ego and its environment. 
Gradually, however, a more stable nucleus is built up, and around that 
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nucleus experiences tend to gather, and in so doing lead to the develop- 
ment of one character, rather than many. So far as I can see, this 
nucleus is the basis of personality. It is a self-regarding sentiment in 
which the self is not entirely self-centred, but is a social self. In this 
sentiment libido and interest are synthesised; the self- and race-preserva- 
tion instincts find satisfaction, and the relations between the ego and the 
environment are mutual and complementary. 

Thus the original unity of the mind, which was organic, becomes 
mental, and so transcends the bodily self while at the same time including 
it. In this form it continues its creative evolution, by assimilating more 
highly developed but similarly evolved personalities. In so doing it 
increases its own value and theirs, following the same plan as that by 
which it grew from an egoistic bodily self to a social self. Itis thus always 
changing itself and reacting on others. 

In the building up of this system of relations between the ego and its 
environment, certain dominant attitudes towards experience seem to be 
evolved. Consequently behaviour becomes fairly predictable providing 
the circumstances are known. For example the individual can be relied 
upon not to change with every breath of opinion, and, while he is always 
interacting with the environment, is able to progress gradually. Only 
when there are extreme influences from without, such as shock or any 
other cause of strong emotion, will sudden and radical alterations of 
personality occur. 

This system is capable of surviving unchanged the temporary periods 
of unconsciousness under anaesthetics. Should there be an alternation 
of personality as in cases of multiple personality, the system which is 
out of action remains similarly unchanged until circumstances call it 
into action again. Even in the absence of self-consciousness, it still 
persists, because it transcends all distinctions of subject and object. 

In my opinion the mental unity so formed may be independent of the 
physical body through which it developed. This possibility is supported 
by the fact that more than one such synthetic self can compete for mastery 
over and expression through one physical body and brain. Since in some 
cases several selves can be synthesised to form one, it would be expected 
that if the mental unity were identical with the physical unity, only part 
of the physical organism would be used by each dissociated self. But in 
some cases the whole brain seems to function for each dissociated self. 


1 In the case of Vera all the pseudo-personalities used visual, auditory, verbal and 
kinaesthetic imagery, and most of them were in direct touch with the environment through 
vision, audition and tactile sensibility. When at the point of death, the much more 
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Under more normal conditions a man is able to identify himself with 
several of his empirical selves. For example, the father who feels equally 
himself in his domestic life, business life and political life, yet certainly 
has a different empirical self in each case. In this case each empirical 
self is dominated by the sentiments necessary to enable it to 
function. 

In, cases of multiple personality, instead of this spontaneous inter- 
changeability, certain systems become dissociated in some way so that 
they cannot enter the same personal focus of consciousness. An inter- 
mediate case is that of a man claiming, after he has been drunk, that he 
was aot himself at the time. He feels the empirical self when drunk is 
not his own self. In more extreme cases he claims to be possessed of 
a devil or by a devil. In this case one system has become sufficiently 
integrated to force its way into consciousness apart from his will, and 
so has become dissociated so that it cannot enter the focus of conscious- 
ness of his main personality. It is therefore not felt to be himself and is 
thus disowned. 

In some cases the dissociated system comes into consciousness 
sufficiently often to become self-conscious. It accomplishes this through 
interaction with the environment. By differentiating itself from the 
environment through experience, it becomes aware of itself as self. 
Multiple personality hus then appeared. Two separate foci of subjectivity 
have been formed. Each focus is capable of developing, but since each 
can only function through the same brain and body, there is conflict 
between them as to which shall use the organism. 

The longer any such split off subordinate system can remain in 
consciousness, the more organised it becomes. Just as the personality 
of the ordinary child develops through interaction, so the split off 
fragment, under suitable conditions, may develop up to the level of a 
somewhat one-sided personality. On the other hand it may be a self 
which never reaches the level of human personality, a synthesis that 
never becomes conscious of itself as a self, because it is never conscious 
of its environment. In each case the identity of any such dissociated 
fragment seems to be due to the particular affective bond which held 
cognition and activity together in our experience. 

The synthesising factors are thus essentially affective and since love 
is the strongest affective element it is therefore the greatest synthesising 


complete psychical integration, after such extensive disintegration, also supports the 
possibility of the independence of personality from the physical organism through which 
it had evolved. 
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factor!. Any disturbance of the love life is therefore a prior: likely to 
prove more disintegrating to the self than any other external influence. 
What misdirected love can dissociate, rightly directed love can re- 
integrate. It is in consequence of this that the religious sentiment may 
play such an important part in the prevention and cure of neuroses. In 
proportion as the personality is focussed on the highest type of love does 
religion accomplish its legitimate purpose. 

Personality demands social expression and grows by entering into 
reciprocal relations with other personalities, until, through incorporating 
still higher ideals from the environment to which it has then become 
receptive, it reaches out to another ideal self, still social, until the 
widest potential self demands an ideal world and an ideal companion 4s 
an adequate environment. 


1 This was shown to be the case in Chapter vi, in which it was scen that the motive 
force of Vera’s promise not to die was love, and that this, finding its expression, in a sub- 
limated form, through the religious sentiment, was the most potent factor in her subsequent 
recovery. 
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Entwicklungsziele der Psychoanalyse. Von Dr 8. FERENczI und Dr Orto 
Rank. Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag. Leipzig, Wien, 
Zurich, 1924. Pp. 67. 


At the International Psycho-analytic Congress held in Berlin 1922, 
Professor Freud suggested as the subject for a Prize Essay “The relation- 
ship of psycho-analytic technique to psycho-analytic theory,” with a view 
to exploring the influence of technique on theory and discovering to what 
extent the one may stimulate or obstruct the other. The authors of 
“Developmental aims of psycho-analysis” who had previously been in 
collaboration on this subject, endeavoured to re-shape their material in 
accordance with the more precise requirements of the suggested theme, 
but, finding themselves hampered in this endeavour, decided to forego the 
attempt and published their work in its present form. It will be well for the 
reader to bear these circumstances in mind, lest the title-page should arouse 
expectations of a detailed clinical and systematic survey of a compre- 
hensive science. Any such expectations will assuredly be disappointed. 
The book deals with a highly technical subject in a style which is, to say 
the least of it, extremely condensed, and it assumes in the reader close 
acquaintance with the most recent theory and practice of psycho-analysis. 

An additional difficulty exists when, as in the present instance, two 
able and independent thinkers deal jointly with matters of theory and 
tendency concerning which a speculative attitude must in part be adopted. 
Under such circumstances one is apt to find that points of agreement 
are thrown into sharper relief whilst possible divergences in outlook are 
to some degree obscured. To correct this impression one must recall the 
different nature of the contributions made to psycho-analysis by the 
two authors. Ferenczi, the ‘scharfsinniger Kopf’ of the Hungarian 
Psycho-analytic Society, with a wealth of psychiatric and other ex- 
perience behind him and a record of valuable contribution to psycho- 
analytic theory and practice, seems to have divided his attention in 
recent years in two directions: (1) the correlation of psycho-analytic and 
biological findings, and (2) experimentation with technical methods 
which might aid and possibly shorten the analytic process. Rank, whose 
honourable record of contributions to applied psycho-analysis needs no 
mention, has evidently been attracted by the same idea of facilitating 
and shortening treatment but has approached it through the more 
academic path of investigating the significance of stages in individual 
development, paying special attention to the traumatic effect of the 
experience of birth. Both agree in the determination to give a more 
fixed form to analysis and to find a theoretical basis on which this can 
be securely grounded. 

Despite the condensed mode of presentation and the occasional 
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ambiguities and divergences incident to collaboration, the book is one 
which merits the closest attention of all serious students of psycho- 
analysis. Indeed one might say that a perusal of the third chapter by 
those whose concern with psycho-analysis is limited in consciousness to 
friendly interest would more than repay the mental effort involved. In 
this chapter a historical survey is given of the development of technique 
indicating briefly methods of procedure which are incompatible with 
present-day psycho-analytical standards. Amongst those are to be noted 
the purely descriptive method of investigating symptoms and the 
collecting of associations irrespective either of the source of affect or of 
the motive underlying their selection. The ‘mania for interpretation 
divorced from any understanding of the psychic state is aptly compared 
to the deciphering of a difficult passage in which the general meaning 
of the text is ignored. The actual ‘sensing’ of the analytic situation 
gives place here to meticulous accuracy in investigating detail. The 
analysis of symptoms (with the exception of transitory symptoms) 
constitutes a mis-direction of energy inasmuch as the task,of analysis 
is to deal with the ego in a way which renders their recrudescence 
impossible, not to be content with their mere disappearance from the 
surface. The analysis of complexes became obsolete when the conception 
of the psyche as a mosaic of complexes gave way to an appreciation of 
the labile nature of investment charges (cathexis). Whatever its descrip- 
tive value the complex has no place in practical analysis: the patient 
moreover joins with enthusiasm in this complex-hunt, preserving the 
while his unconscious secrets intact. Concentration of attention solely 
on actual and infantile sexual material is not only based on inadequate 
conceptions of conflict but can provide the patient with direct gratification 
which counteracts the therapeutic effect of any privations imposed. 
Too exclusive concentration on the castration complex and castration 
anxiety has led to a neglect of deeper formations defended by the former. 
and in the same way analysis in terms of stages of development overlooks 
the dynamics of transference, especially the fundamental fact that 
affective re-experience of the repressed past must be obtained in the 
conscious ‘present.’ Finally the significance of negative transference and 
of narcissistic resistances are given proper dynamic valuation. The 
authors have rendered inestimable service by emphasising the actuality 
of the analytic ‘situation’ and the necessity of keeping one’s finger on 
the pulse of an actual libidinal process which is gradually unfolding. 
They have moreover provided a pleasant stimulus for those somewhat 
misguided ‘friends’ whose interest in psycho-analysis has not carried 
them beyond the stage of regarding it as a kind of psychological ‘ Hunt 
the Slipper’ with which to beguile week-ends and scandalise drawing- 
rooms, 

The principal chapter on the ‘analytic situation’ requires some brief 
introduction owing to the fact that the technical articles by Freud on 
this matter have only recently become available in English!. These 


1 Freud: Collected papers, Vol. 11; Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1974. 
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were concerned with the actual dynamics of transference, the nature of 
regression and reactivation with corresponding resistance and the part 
played by ‘repetition’ in the transference situation. Freud emphasised 
the part played by ‘remembering’ in analysis and was inclined to regard 
‘repetition’ of affective situations as a form of resistance, although one 
which can or must be given a varying amount of play in individual cases. 
Ferenczi and Rank regard repetition as not only unavoidable but in 
certain cases as the only way of reproducing the actual unconscious, as 
indeed the main agent in technique. They regard analysis as a process 
within the libido-development having individual form and definite 
duration and following an automatic course. Disturbance of this course 
constitutes resistance which must be corrected by the analyst. Where 
analytic libido-expansion is inhibited it must be encouraged, even 
insisted upon. The authors first of all divide analysis into phases of 
resistance and of transference. The preliminary resistances put forward 
by the ego consist mainly of preconscious memory-material, manifest 
character peculiarities, etc., which are gradually overcome. In the 
subsequent transference phase, portions of disturbed infantile develop- 
ment are reproduced: unconscious manifestations are translated into the 
language of consciousness, and old libido situations which for the most 
part ‘have never been conscious’ tend to be reproduced and intensively 
experienced. The resistance to this process is due to infantile anxiety, 
the neurotic having an excess of guilt-feeling. Provided, then, infantile 
libido has been freed from repression and reproduced in the transference 
it must be separated from the analytic situation. Fresh libido-fixation 
must be prevented and the patient must be gradually ‘weaned.’ When 
the time is ripe the analyst interferes by limiting the duration of treat- 
ment and an appointed time is set which must be adhered to in spite of 
any seeming ‘progress’ and in face of new ego-resistances. 

The real resistances met with in the first phase of analysis do not 
disturb analytic work: they constitute a means of control of libido 
movement back to the (Edipus situation. They so to speak regulate 
libido-dosage. But in addition they are themselves reproductions, and 
together with transference manifestations show what has actually 
happened to the (Edipus libido. The castration complex, for example, 
represents in analysis the negative (Xdipus complex. The analytic 
process represents activation and resolution of the primary neurosis. 
The ego is first taught to tolerate ideas running counter to its require- 
ments, whereupon infantile development is completely expanded and 
subsequent ‘weaning’ is carried on by means of energies from the new 
ego-ideal reinforced by natural egoism. The patient must be brought up 
to a painful experience, to the conflict between libido tendencies and 
the ego-ideal. The provisory ideal established during transference 1s 
resisted by the old ideal and this resistance may have to be overcome by 
actual interference on the part of the analyst. Once these ego resistances 
are overcome libido expansion goes on until the moment arises when it 
is made clear that the new libido positions cannot be gratified in reality. 
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At this stage libido resistances set in and the nature of the transference. 
which until then had merely been used as an instrument, is explained 
to the patient. But since affective experience is essential, all these 
explanations and translations are only a first resource, to be used at the 
proper time with due judgment. It may at times be expedient to avoul 
such explanations. In all cases it is the tendency which matters and all 
expressions have to be read in terms of the actual analytic situation. 
Abreaction of affect thus remains the important therapeutic agent. but 
not as before abreaction connected with original experiences: affect Is 
now discharged through and by means of the analyst and analysis. New 
actual memories are created in place of the pathogenic complexes 
previously shut off from the rest of the psychic content. 

The brief summary given above contains much that is familiar and 
accepted by all psycho-analysts. The repetitive conversion of a neurosis 
into a ‘transference-neurosis’ and the factors involved in its resolution 
have long since been described by Freud. But the attempt to give 
sharper outline to different phases has never been made so boldly as by 
the present authors, and they very properly enter a caveat against too 
rigid adherence to their outline. Making all due allowance for this, it 
was nevertheless inevitable that a fixed division of analysis into stages, 
based mainly on libidinal standards, would involve a more fixed terminal 
stage. The authors have not shirked this difficulty, and although the 
clinical indications are regrettably vague they have not hesitated to cut 
the knot with a stroke of ‘active therapy.’ And here a tentative criticism 
falls to be made. The authors seem to have ‘taken as read’ all previous 
discussion on activation methods in psycho-analysis. Experimental work 
on this subject of a highly stimulating kind has been carried out and 
published by Ferenczi, and here we see the first fruits of collaboration. 
the inclusion of activation procedure as an invariable accompaniment of 
analyses. This seems perhaps a little premature. It is of course generally 
agreed that whilst the usual psycho-analytic therapy is, by contrast 
with other methods, notably passive, it is not really passive in the strict 
sense of the term. Interpretation is obviously an active interference on 
the part of the analyst. But Ferenczi’s work on hysteria analysis, coupled 
with a pronouncement by Freud! that “analytic treatment should be 
carried through as far as possible, under privation—in a state of abstin- 
ence,” has given the impression in some quarters that all the manoeuvres 
suggested by Ferenczi are generally applicable. Freud’s view was, in fact. 
couched in much more cautious and conservative terms. The activity 
was to take the form of “energetic opposition to premature substitutive 
gratifications,”’ especially ‘“‘in transference relations.” The argument 
advanced by critics of Ferenczi’s position was mainly that indiscriminate 
use of his methods might induce a ‘second fixation’ in the transference 
neurosis; that in the same way as patients seek to force libidinal gratl- 
fication in the transference, so the use of prohibitions might in certain 
circumstances provide such gratification. The authors of the present 

1 Op. cit. 
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essay foresee this danger, but hold that it cannot be avoided and that, 
provided it is properly handled, no real risk exists. At this point the 
absence of further clinical evidence is an obstacle to effective discussion. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that up to the present most analysts 
have had their hands full trying out various methods of inducing a 
general state of privation, and have been sufficiently divided on the 
more extreme activation methods to warrant further consideration before 
enshrining the latter in any permanent formulation. One might add 
that in the essay itself there is considerable ambiguity as to the precise 
use of the term ‘activity.’ At one moment it seems to be the activity 
practised uniformly by all analysts, at another it is quite clearly filling 
‘the role thrust upon him by the unconscious of the patient and his 
flight tendencies.” 

Now theoretical consideration of activation methods has turned 
almost entirely on the part played by ego-instances and their modification 
during analysis. Much valuable work has recently been done on this 
subject (Freud, Jones, Alexander and others), but the nature of the 
mechanisms involved has not been determined with sufficient precision 
to justify finality of judgment. Ferenczi and Rank have certainly not 
neglected these factors, but the terms of their definition of analysis as a 
process of ‘individual form’ suggests that their classification has been 
made mainly on a libidinal basis. Indeed the omission of any considera- 
tion of ego variation 1s one of the weakest points of the essay and possibly 
accounts for the fact that they found precise stages of analysis easy to 
outline. Although in a large proportion of cases treated a relative 
integrity of the ego as regards reality function exists, the same cannot 
be said of that ego-instance which is called the ego-ideal or super-ego. 
Correction of super-ego function frequently goes hand in hand with re- 
experience and comprehension of the oedipus situation and its forestages, 
but in some instances, particularly of neurotic character formation, there 
seems to be much greater difficulty in attaining this end. Here the idea 
of fixed duration and of a fixed terminal stage does not seem to tally 
with clinical experience. At any rate, until processes of character forma- 
tion and their economic significance have been thoroughly investigated 
there seems to be some justification for preserving the empirical point 
of view which has contributed so much to the effectiveness of psycho- 
analysis. 

In this connection we have to consider the authors’ views on the 
relation between theory and practice as presented in the fourth chapter. 
They draw an all-important distinction between an intellectual ‘know- 
ledge’ and the deeper ‘conviction’ born of immediate perception or 
experience of fundamental infantile experiences, and very rightly hold 
that this conviction is essential not only for the patient but for the 
physician. They go on to indicate how on the basis of empirical observa- 
tion there has been built up a theoretical super-structure which includes 
more than is actually necessary for therapeutic purposes, to say nothing 
of the fact that it embraces departments of investigation not bearing on 
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therapeutics at all. As in the parallel case of clinical research and clinical 
therapeutics, they believe that in actual an&lysis only that knowledge 
should be employed which helps to bring about in the patient the 
necessary therapeutic conviction. This view is reflected in the previous 
chapter, where they criticise the tendency to make analysis an intellectual 
interpretative exercise having as its aim a laborious mapping out of 
stages of development, etc. In itself this is an exceedingly cogent and 
timely criticism, but one cannot help thinking that its validity is limited. 
in the meantime at any rate, to the faulty practice of analysis. As applied 
to the whole process of analysis, the selective principle suggests a some- 
what sanguine view of the finality of present-day researches. It is of 
course true that the authors believe that new practical experience will 
tend to correct theory, but this mutual correction and stimulation has 
really been going on all the time and will continue to do so. At all 
events if, as they agree, theory corrects practice and practice corrects 
theory, there would seem to be no great hurry to make a final selection 
from either of these sources of information. 

The admittedly speculative tendencies which are developed in the 
final chapter have a certain claim to be exempt from criticism. Some 
reference, however, must be made to a particular aspect touched on by 
the writers, one which is liable to be misinterpreted by those disinclined 
to the close study of texts. Pursuing their thesis that analysis of the 
more formal sort based on theoretical appreciation alone must give place 
to a more applied handling of knowledge in treatment, the authors 
suggest that analysis may in the future tend to approximate more closely 
to other forms of psycho-therapeutic treatment or indeed to the therapy 
of general medicine. In their view the main difference will remain, as 
now, that the analyst will be more skilled in the timing and dosage 
necessary for each case. Hypnosis was not radical because its use led 
to the concealment of the psychic motivations concerned, and its 
advantages were due to the elimination of intellectual resistances. They 
go on to say: “It would be an enormous advance in therapeutic efficiency 
if we could, for example, combine this inestimable advantage of the 
hypnotic technique with the advantage of possible analytical solution of 
the hypnotic affect-situation.” Apart from its relation to the (dipus 
complex, we do not yet understand the specific conditions of the hypnotic 
state, but, if we did, the analyst might again include hypnosis in his 
technique without fear of producing permanent fixation. In this con- 
nection an earlier pronouncement by Freud! must be borne in mind: 
speaking of a possible adaptation of psycho-analytic therapy to meet the 
demands of treating numbers of poorer people, Freud suggests that 1t 
may be necessary to alloy analysis with direct suggestion or even hypnotic 
methods. He makes clear, however, that this would be merely an ad hoc 
measure, viz., where an overwhelming demand for the advantages of 
psycho-analysis could not be coped with by a small company of trained 
psycho-analysts, adding that in any case the really effective constituent 
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in any combination of methods would remain, as now, pure psycho- 
analysis. The speculation 8f Ferenczi and Rank differs from this in so 
far as they evidently have in mind a combination of methods which 
might be applicable to all cases. Admittedly it is couched in the most 
tentative terms and is buttressed by numerous qualifications and 
conditions, but it is open to the criticism that here we have the logical 
development of Ferenczi’s activation methods. Should the reader be in 
any doubt as to the essential difference between the methods of psycho- 
analysis and those of hypnosis, he would be well advised to study Jones’ 
paper! on the nature of auto-suggestion. This should have the effect of 
resolving any doubt that may exist in his mind and will in any case 
provide a useful corrective to any tendency to draw unwarrantable 
conclusions from the general speculation quoted above. 

It need hardly be added that, apart from the thorny question of 
activation methods and the advisability of giving a more fixed form to 
analysis during the present state of our knowledge, the criticisms 
advanced here are essentially criticisms of tendency. It would be a 
manifest injustice to an exceedingly stimulating essay not to pay tribute 
to the profound insight shown more especially in the critical chapters. 
The chief obstacle to appreciation of this work on the part of the general 
reader is the fact that no systematic treatise on psycho-analytic technique 
has yet been published. Since the appearance in English of Freud’s 
technical papers this gap has to some extent been filled, but there can 
be no doubt that the author of any future work on technique will be 
under a debt of gratitude to the penetration shown by Ferenczi and 
Rank in the present publication. 

EpWaRD GLOVER. 


1 Jones: “The Nature of Auto-suggestion.” This Journal. 
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Versuch einer Entwichlungsgeschichte der Lindo, Von KARL ABRAHAM. 
Internationaler Psvchoanalytischer Verlag. Leipzig, Wien, Zurich. 
1924. 


The contributions to psychoanalytical research made by the present 
President of the International Psychoanalytical Association have, in 
addition to their theoretical importance for all students of psychoanalysis. 
a characteristic which specially commends them to those engaged in its 
therapeutic application, namely a happy conjunction of onginality of 
thought with a special gift for clinical observation, both being reinforced 
by ripe clinical experience. His contributions to psychoanalytical theorv 
remain at all points in closest touch with clinical data, and as those who 
have discussed theoretical points with him are aware, the clinical 
illustrations in his text represent only a small fraction of the confirmatory 
material at his disposal. 

In the present volume greater space is given to theoretical considera- 
tions than in former essays, but without sacrificing this characteristic 
fidelity to a rich background of observed facts. 

Such a characteristic is especially valuable in attempts to isolate 
from superimposed layers the earliest phases of infantile life, a task 
which might be lhkened to the deciphering of the almost obliterated 
first inscriptions of a palimpsest, but which is in reality immensely more 
complicated owing to the difficulty of deciding whether any given 
phenomena are to be regarded as evidence of a strong fixation at an 
early phase of libido development or of a regressive flight from a more 
deeply repressed later phase. 

The most casual survey of recent psychoanalytical literature reveals 
a decided tendency to push enquiry ever further back into the beginnings 
of the human Psyche in the quest for determining factors in its moulding. 
a quest amply justified by previous successes, but one which becomes 
more precarious and speculative when it reaches back to stages of 
development prior to the “‘separation of the Ego from the outer world.” 

Dr Abraham’s research into the developmental history of the libido 
is documented in a fashion which gives the reader the feeling of being 
on firm ground at every step of his reconstruction of its earliest stages. 

Characteristically he begins with a consideration of the light. which 
can be thrown on the pregenital stage of libido organization by. his study 
of manic-depressive states and their affinities with the obsessional 
neurosis. 

The relation of both these conditions to the anal-sadistic stage of 
hbido organization is well known, but in the more serious condition 
there is both a more pronounced regression and a different attitude to 
the object. In depressed states object-cathexis ceases, the object 1s 
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‘given up’: in the obsessional neurosis the object is ‘retained.’ The 
conclusion arrived at from ¢onsideration of the differences in these states 
is that the previously recognized anal-sadistic stage may conveniently 
be subdivided into two sub-stages, for both analerotism and sadism 
prove to have two opposed pleasure tendencies, positive and negative. 
The positive anal tendency is to keep the object, the negative to reject it. 

The obsessional neurotic has a strong positive anal tendency but is 
threatened with the negative tendency. 

In depressed states the negative tendency triumphs. Sadism likewise 
has two opposed tendencies: (1) to destroy the object, (2) to master it; 
the destructive impulse of sadism being allied with the rejecting impulse 
of analerotism, while the mastery impulses of the former are allied with 
the possessive impulses of the latter. Casting out and destruction are 
ontogenetically older tendencies and after repression are replaced by 
mastery and possession. 

In the obsessional character are found various interminglings of 
these four tendencies. 

The periods of ‘remission’ in the obsessional neurosis and of inter- 
mission in manic-depressive states are times of successful sublimation 
of anal-sadistic impulses. 

The manic-depressive syndrome is the outcome of regression to the 
primitive anal-sadistic stage when the tendency is to ‘reject’ and 
‘destroy’ the object, while the obsessional neurotic regresses only to the 
later anal-sadistic stage when the tendency is to keep and master the 
object. In a narrow sense object-love only begins with this later stage, 
although full object-love is only possible when the genital stage is 
attained. In this discussion interesting clinical illustrations are given, 
relevant examples of word usage are quoted and reference is made to 
the study of primitive customs and ceremonials by Roheim. A point of 
general interest is that an abnormal passion for cleanliness is shown to 
be not only a reaction against coprophilia but also an expression of 
sadism. 

The next section compares the happenings following the loss of the 
object in normal grief and in abnormal psychic states. A case is quoted 
showing that even after the real loss of an object (normal grief) a tem- 
porary introjection of the loved person takes place. Melancholia repre- 
sents an archaic form of grief, but in the deeper psychic layers of the 
normal this archaic process may be carried out, the difference being 
that in the healthy there is real loss and a conservative tendency pre- 
dominates, conscious orientation not being disturbed, while in the manic- 
depressive there is a fundamental disturbance of the libidinal relation to 
the object with severe ambivalence and consciousness is overwhelmed. 

The writer next correlates the melancholiac’s attempt at restitution 
of the object by ‘introjection,’ with the oral and the anal-sadistic stages 
respectively, for the introjection mechanism is patterned on oral activity, 
and in depressed states regression recedes behind the earliest anal- 
sadistic stage to a phase of oral fixation. He maintains that in depressed 
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states the object, rejected on the pattern of the archaic anal-sadistic 
tendency, is regained on the pattern of ‘swallowing’ oral tendencies. 
Several interesting clinical examples are given, the meaning of copro- 
phagia is explained and Roheim’s instance ts quoted of archaic cere- 
monial grief in eating the killed. He repeats his view that the depressed 
patient's rejection of food is a punishment for cannibalistic fantasies. 

An important addition to his previous description of the oral stage 
is its subdivision into two stages: (1) of sucking and swallowing when 
there is no differentiation of the object, neither love nor hate, i.e. no 
ambivalence; (2) an oral-sadistic stage of biting when the conflict of 
ambivalence begins. The bite is the first way the child has of disturbing 
the object. In this stage the tendency is to incorporate and destroy the 
object if attracted by it. This extreme ambivalence reaches milder forms 
in the anal-sadistic stage. 

Contributions to the psychogenesis of melancholia follow this rather 
difficult schematization of pregenital phases and their interactions. 

The paramount importance of Ambivalence in this illness 1s clearly 
shown. After the introjection of the object into the Ego, the latter must 
bear the consequences of this ambivalence, hence we have the character- 
istic inferiority feeling associated with over-valuation of the self, often 
in subtle ways (the Greatest Criminal, etc.), 7.e. a positive and negative 
narcissism. 

Abraham considers that this ambivalence to the Ego renders possible 
a change from depressed to manic states. 

He summarizes the factors leading to depressed states as follows: 

(1) Constitutional increase of mouth erotism. 

(2) Special fixation of libido at the oral stage of libido organization. 

(3) Severe injury of child's narcissism by disappointment in love 
(early depression symptoms often associated with the impression of being 
entirely deserted). 

(4) Occurrence of first great love disappointment before the mastery 
of the Cdipus-wish, z.e. when the oral-sadistic tendencies are not yet 
surmounted, hence a permanent association with the cannibalistic stage. 

(5) Repetition of the primary disappointment in later life. 

He points out that this illness differs from other abnormal states in 
that the ambivalence is especially directed against the mother and that 
the castration-complex refers chiefly to the mother. He considers that 
this special relation to the mother can be traced to the trauma of weaning 
(Starcke’s primary castration). 

He makes an interesting distinction between two forms of self- 
criticism and self-reproach in this illness: 

(1) Where the introjected loved person plays pathologically the part 
of conscience (Ego-Ideal) in criticism (a case is quoted in which the 
patient imitated the tones of his mother’s voice in self-depreciation). 

(2) Where criticism is aimed at the introjected person. The usual 
sequence of psychic events in the illness are disappointment—tendency 
to cast off and destroy the object—introjection equated with oral 
devouring, narcissistic identification, sadistic revenge now manifested 
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against the self. This process lasts till the danger of actually killing the 
object is over when the object can be safely restored to the outer world. 

In a section dealing with mania Abraham accepts Freud’s view that 
this results from the cessation of the cruel exactions of the Ego-Ideal 
after its overthrowal and dissolution in the Ego and adds several 
interesting observations of his own. He notes the appearance in this 
phase of increased oral cravings, and repeats Freud’s dictum that mania 
is a festival celebrated by the Ego (cf. primitive rites described by 
Roheim). He sees the normal counterpart of mania in the increased 
sexual desire which sometimes accompanies grief. 

Medical readers will be specially interested in his view of the thera- 
peutic outlook in such cases. In order to influence them, some transference 
is necessary and this is more likely to occur during free intervals. It 
is sometimes possible to alter the characteristic narcissistic attitude to 
other persons and in one case the attitude to the female sex was altered. 
The chief criterion of success is interestingly enough the temporary new 
formation of neurotic symptoms, sometimes of the obsessional and some- 
times of the hysterical type. In an early passage he pointed out that 
during free intervals evidence of the obsessional character could usually 
be found. In one case no further genuine depressions occurred. The 
outlook is more favourable with younger patients. 

Part II deals with the beginnings and development of object-love. 

He differentiates (after Freud) the sexual aim from the sexual object, 
recognizing three stages in libido organization with two sub-stages in 
each (two oral, two anal-sadistic, two genital) and three stages in the 
development of the relation to the object, the autoerotic objectless, the 
narcissistic and real object-love, but makes the fresh contribution based 
on studies of kleptomania, hysteria, etc., of postulating a middle stage 
between narcissism and object-love of a partial object relation. He 
illustrates this compromise in depressed states in which the oral ambi- 
valence is aimed at part of an object, in paranoia in which as has already 
been pointed out the scybalum in the rectum is identified with the 
persecutor, in the perversion of fetichism, in hysteria in which a part 
(the genital) is excluded from the love-relation. 

The following table represents his final delineation of successive 
stages of libido organization and of relations to objects. 


Libido Inhibition 

organization Relation to object Ambivalence of instinct 

1. Earlier oral Autoerotism objectless Pre-ambivalent None 
(sucking) 

2. Later oral (can- Narcissism (total in- Ambivalent Anxiety 
nibalistic) corporation of ob- 

ject) 

3. Earlier anal- Part-love with incor- oe Gilt 
sadistic poration 

4. Later anal- Part-love i Sympathy, shame 
sadistic 

5. Early genital Object-love with ex- . Modesty 
(phallic) clusion of genital 

6. Final genital Object-love Post-ambivalent Social feeling 
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The foregoing meagre sketch of a few of the more prominent features 
of an important clinical study would be hardly worth while wnting 
unless it happily served the purpose of directing the attention of those 
interested in psychoanalytical findings to the book itself, an English 
translation of which would, but for unforeseen difficulties, have already 
been in the press. Its appearance is perhaps especially timely as a 
corrective influence over against a tendency on the part of some psycho- 
analytical writers to over-simplify the delineation of human development 
by seeing in it nothing but a series of reactions to one primal experience 
(e.g. the trauma of birth). It might be argued by some critics that 
Dr Abraham errs in the opposite direction by refinements of differentia- 
tion which introduce unnecessary complexities into the story. On this 
point judgment can be passed only by those who are grappling daily 
with the actual complexities of the human Psyche and have taken the 
trouble to review their problems in the light of these valuable empincal 
studies. 


JAMES GLOVER. 


ABSTRACTS 


Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, 1924, No. 1, 


In a paper entitled Neurose und Psychose Professor Freud employs his 
classification of the psychic apparatus into Ich, Es and Uberich (Das Ich und 
das Es, 1923), in order to arrive at a formula for the genesis of mental disease. 
He shows that the transference neuroses, narcissistic neuroses and psychoses 
arise respectively from the conflict of the Ich with the Es, the Uberich and the 
outside world. 

(A translation of this paper will appear in the Jnternational Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis.) 

Dr 8S. Ferenczi, who for some time already has been evolving and applying 
the principle of ‘active’ technique in psycho-analysis, contributes a paper on 
the extension of this principle from the actions to the phantasy-life of the 
patient. That is to say, he believes that in certain cases the progress of the 
treatment can be accelerated by the method of ‘forced phantasies’ (‘forcierte 
Phantasien’), constructed at the direct instigation of the analyst on lines 
which he himself indicates. Ferenczi considers that sufficient freedom of 
association is retained to distinguish this method from suggestion, in the 
particular form in which such phantasies are produced by the individual 
patient and the fact that they can be discarded or modified, if material 
subsequently revealed shows them to have been erroneous. He warns his 
readers that this method is applicable only in special cases and always in the 
last phases of the treatment, and that great experience in analytical work is 
required before it can be adopted. 

The line to be followed in a phantasy of this sort must be dictated by the 
material already brought to light. Ferenczi has used this method with reference 
especially to three types of phantasy: (1) positive and negative transference 
phantasies; (2) phantasies of infantile recollections; (3) onanistic phantasies. 
Of these he gives illustrations drawn from cases of patients analysed by himself. 
The type of patient with whom he has found it desirable thus to induce 
phantasies is the person who has been ‘too well brought up,’ z.e. in whom the 
early repressive forces have been so strong as to rob him of the capacity for 
phantasy. The patient must be brought to a point at which the affects bound 
up with the phantasies can come into consciousness without taking refuge in 
onanistic outlets or being converted into hysterical symptoms. 

Ferenczi’s experience in this field leads him to conclude that a certain 
amount of infantile sexual experience, affording a real basis for the infantile 
instinctive impulses, assists in the development not only of normal sexual life 
but of normal capacity for phantasy, with which is bound up the subject’s 
psychic potency. This is in accordance with Freud’s discovery that the 
pathogenic factor lies not in the actual infantile experience but in unconscious 
phantasies. 

This number contains an article by Dr H. von Hattingberg (Munich), in 
which he seeks to analyse the analytical situation itself. The first two sections 
are reproduced from a paper read by Dr von Hattingberg at the Seventh , 
International Psycho-Analytical Congress, 1922. In the first he discusses the 
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significance of the position which the patient is directed to assume during 
analysis, whether lying down, with the analyst seated out of sight (according 
to Freud’s original prescription), or sitting face to face with the analvst. The 
former position tends to emphasise the patient’s need for help and the authority 
of the physician, to facilitate complete relaxation and to preserve the imper- 
sonality and objectivity of the analytic situation. On the other hand, the 
writer thinks that in certain patients it may lead to too great passivity or 
apathy or to a complete dissociation of the analysis and the relation to the 
analyst from reality, so that the proceedings are not taken seriously. In the 
face-to-face position there is a danger that the analysis may be regarded by 
the patient as simply a form of conversation. This position may occasionally 
have the advantage of bringing additional pressure to bear on timid or reserved 
persons. 

In the second section Dr von Hattingberg considers certain dangers to 
which the analyst himself is liable. The writer compares the analyst’s situation 
to the place of refuge (Freud’s ‘ Kloster’) which the patient finds in his neurosis. 
As the neurotic uses his symptom as a defence in his relations with others, so 
the analyst may fall back on theoretical abstractions in order to avoid the 
real difficulties arising out of a deficiency in human interest or in skill. Again, 
he is exposed to temptations from his ego-instincts (the desire for self-assertion 
and power) and from his sexual instincts (e.g. by giving play to sadistic 
tendencies or to the desire to obtain a secondary gratification (‘Lustnebenge- 
winn’) from over-subtle thinking). In this connection Dr von Hattingberg 
states that he believes psycho-analysis to be at present in the ‘scholastic’ 
phase and emphasises the desirability of the utmost possible simplicity in the 
interpretation and relation of psychic material. 

In the third section he investigates the difference between the situation in 
‘suggestion’ and in psycho-analysis. He shows that the former treatment makes 
use of the phenomenon of dissociation, whereas psycho-analysis endeavours 
to bring into consciousness the repressed elements in the mind. He contrasts 
the ‘rapport’ of suggestion with the analytic transference, showing that in 
the latter the relation between physician and patient is brought into full 
consciousness and both the positive and negative manifestations of feeling 
are encouraged. 

He concludes that the essential feature of the analytic situation is the 
objectivity which the patient is induced to assume towards his mental pro- 
cesses, “It is,” he writes, “‘Freud’s greatest achievement, and that which 
would infallibly make his name immortal, even if nothing else survived of the 
proud structure of psycho-analytic theory, that he had the courage for so high 
a degree of objectivity. For the fruitful mistrust of the intimations of his own 
consciousness is, for the individual, the beginning of true self-knowledge and, 
for humanity, the dawn of the era of psychology.” To be fruitful, however, 
this objectivity implies a true inner change: otherwise it becomes a pseudo- 
objectivity, which merely increases the neurotic isolation. 

The patient’s resistances will inevitably be mobilised against this objec- 
tivity, especially in the ‘erotic misunderstanding’ of the transference situation. 
Here it is necessary, first, that the sexual should be fearlessly admitted into 
consciousness and, secondly, that it should be realised that sexual relations 
(in the narrow, physical sense) are not an essential mode of expressing love. 

The writer concludes with some observations on the part played in mental 
life by ‘sexuality’ and by the ‘will to power.’ 
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Dr H. Nunberg (Vienna) discusses in the light of the libido theory the 
phenomenon of ‘depersonalisation,’ z.e. of morbid states in which the subject 
experiences a feeling of strangeness and alienation in relation to his own ego 
and to the outside world. The writer shows that this sense of strangeness 
arises from a partial or complete withdrawal of libido, in some cases from the 
outside world, in others from the ideal-formations of the ego. He believes that 
such sensations probably occur in a greater or less degree at the outbreak of 
every neurosis and that the consequent weakening of the ego tends to enable 
unconscious phantasies to gain admission into consciousness, which may be 
succeeded by the appearance of neurotic symptoms. The disposition of the 
subject determines the issue of such a withdrawal of libido: sometimes no 
pathological results are observed, whilst in other cases the sequel is a nar- 
cissistic or a transference neurosis. 

This number contains an account of the American and the French psycho- 
analytical writings published from 1920-22, as well as other critical notices 
and reviews and notes on the psycho-analytical movement in different 
countries. 


CEcIL BAINES. 


Luternationale Zeitschrift fir Psychoanalyse, 1924, No. 2. 


The first article in this number is by Professor Freud on “The economic 
problem of masochism.” Three types of masochism are distinguished and are 
discussed at length: the erotogenic, the feminine and the moral. Professor 
Freud then endeavours to determine the relation of masochism to the eroto- 
genic (life-)instincts and the destructive (death-)instincts. 

A translation of this article appears in the Int. J. of Psycho-Analysis. 

The second original article is by Dorothy Garley (London) and is entitled: 
‘The shock of birth.’ The writer discusses the psychical injuries which may 
be sustained by the individual through the experience of being born. She 
considers that the feelings and emotions of the infant during this tremendous 
experience (demanding as it does a rapid adaptation from the blissful 
intrauterine state to the hard realities of an outside world) have been very 
insufficiently studied or reflected upon. She quotes Freud’s dictum in his 
Introductory Lectures in Psycho-Analysis that the primal anxiety-state 1s 
brought about by the separation from the mother and that the act of birth is 
the source and prototype of the affect of anxiety. 

Miss Garley argues that, since for about ten weeks before birth the brain- 
centres of the foetus are suthciently developed to receive mental impressions, 
it is scarcely conceivable that the violent experience of birth (especially when 
the mother’s labour is prolonged and difficult) is not accompanied by a 
considerable degree of pain and terror in the child. Freud has suggested that 
prenatal impressions persist and that in sleep we all tend to reproduce the 
primal state of warmth and darkness and to withdraw from the outside 
world. Miss Garley goes so far as to think that all neurotic reactions may he 
unconscious reproductions of pleasurable feelings of the intrauterine period or 
of experiences during birth. 

She considers in detail some of these experiences, amongst them the 
tremendous pressure on the head of the infant in the normal presentation, 
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the sudden exposure to a colder temperature and to loud sounds and bright 
lights, the sense of insecurity and helplessness, especially when the baby ts 
laid on its back, and the necessity for a rapid adjustment of the respiratory 
and circulatory systems. She thinks that, if more consideration were given tu 
the mental situation of the child, it might lead to certain modifications in 
obstetric practice. For instance, she believes that the performance of Caesarean 
section 1s far more favourable to the child, psychically as well as physically, 
than delivery by means of forceps, children who are brought into the world 
by the latter method being peculiarly irritable and sensitive. 

Dr Wilhelm Reich (Vienna) contributes an article on the bearing of 
genitality upon psycho-analytic prognosis and therapy. What has to be con- 
sidered here is the biological and psychological material upon which the 
analyst has to work in each particular case, rather than the mechanism of 
the analysis itself. 

Dr Reich’s experience has led him to conclude that it is of the utmost 
importance for the psycho-analytical cure that the patient’s libidinal develop- 
ment should have reached the stage of genital organization. Even though the 
genital libido has undergone repression or displacement there is, he thinks, 
a hope of cure if that libido can be set free, but if development has been 
checked at a pregenital stage the prognosis is much less hopeful. In cases of 
this sort he has encountered a paralysis of the affective life and a lack of active 
instinctive energy which should be enlisted on the analyst’s side. Further, 
genital libido is one of the most powerful agents in overcoming the sense of 
sult, Which makes cure so dificult, and the other forms of libido which are 
less compatible with reality. In connection with this last point he asks why 
it is that in some cases, where there has been only a very incomplete revelation 
of the unconscious material, the neurotic symptoms have nevertheless dis- 
appeared, while others, in which more has been brought into consciousness 
and explained, remain refractory. He suggests the answer (which he supports 
by illustrations from his own experience) that in the former cases genital 
libido has been set free in the analysis and has been strong enough to paralyse 
the activities of those portions of libido (e.g. anal or urethral libido) which are 
still repressed. If in an incomplete analysis of this sort the other libidinal 
components are set free first or are exceptionally strong, the symptoms will 
probably persist. The disappearance of symptoms is not, however, to be 
mistaken for cure in the full sense: this implies complete synthesis of all 
libidinal components and hence the impossibility of relapse. 

After giving examples of cases in which the disappearance of symptoms 
followed on partial enlightenment Dr Reich considers other cases, in which 
there was no such foundation of genital libido upon which to work. For 
purposes of prognosis the important point to determine was whether libidinal 
development was checked before the genital organization was reached in 
childhood and whether the injury the psychic life sustained was of a kind 
altogether to inhibit genital libido. In his first example he shows that develop- 
ment was checked by two traumata when the patient was three years old and 
his libido was in the phase of narcissistic identification. A cruel beating by 
his father for bed-wetting and, shortly after, the witnessing of his step-mother's 
viving birth to a child (castration-trauma) brought about passive-femuinine 
fixation. In a second example there was hypertrophy of pregenital (anal) 
libido and, although a certain development of genital libido had taken place, 
it had been as it were overwhelmed by the earlier organization. Analysis 
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however succeeded in setting it free. Where there is such ‘pleasure-hyper- 
trophy’ the danger is of perversion but, says Dr Reich, in psycho-analysis 
more can be done with a plus than with a minus of libidinal energy. 

In one section of the paper the writer touches on the difficulty of discovering 
the degree of the patient’s genitality. Hints may be gathered from the form 
in which masturbation takes place and from the kind of phantasies produced. 
It is possible for the genitals to be invested with non-genital libido: thus 
Sadger has shown that in the homosexual the penis may stand for the breast 
and Abraham that ejaculatio praecox may be due to urethral erotism. 

Endeavouring to define genital erotism Dr Reich enumerates four charac- 
teristics: (1) erection, (2) active penetration of a cavity, (3) the longing for 
the mother’s womb, and (4) rhythmic ejaculation. Of these he considers that 
(2) is the only criterion of infantile genitality, which is further indicated by 
genital masturbation and exhibitionism in early childhood. 

In the concluding section he summarizes the possible relations of genitality 
to neurosis as follows: 

(a) The genital object-love phase may be safely passed through in child- 
hood but later, e.g. at puberty, the incest-wish may wake up again and genital 
libido be repressed. 

Analysis has to reveal the incestuous love-object and, through the trans- 
ference, direct the genital libido to the outside world. 

(5) Fixation may occur in the genital (Edipus phase and result 

(i) in displacement (hysterical genitalization of erotogenous zones), 
or (ii) In regression to pregenital positions of the libido. 

The prognosis is favourable, but cases of type (ii) are more difficult than 
those of type (1). 

(c) There may be partial fixation in the pregenital stage. Prognosis is 
doubtful. Repressions have to be removed and genital erotism developed till 
it can subordinate the pregenital libido. 

(1) The genital period may never have had active existence. (The writer 
is referring to the psychical, not the physical, side of genitality.) There will 
then have been no genital masturbation, exhibitionism or incest-wishes. 

The prognosis is bad, because there is no instinctive energy to oppose to 
pregenital tendencies and to bring the patient into relation with reality. 

This number contains further a detailed report of American psycho- 
analytical literature from 1920-1922, as well as a few short reviews of some 
other psycho-analytical works. 

In the account of the movement there are sections on the relation of 
Catholicism to psycho-analysis and on the conflicting opinions of French 
writers on Freud’s work. 

There is a notice of the conferring of the freedom of the city of Vienna 
upon Professor Freud on the occasion of his sixty-eighth birthday. 

The account of the Eighth International Psycho-Analytical Congress, held 
at Salzburg in April, 1924, contains abstracts of the papers read at the Congress 
meetings and the report given by Dr Eitingon of the work of the Polyclinic 
in Berlin. 

CreciL BALNEs. 
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Le Cerveau et la Pensée. Par Henri Pikéron. Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 
1923. pp. i, 326. Prix 10 Fr. net. 

Le Langage et la Pensée. Par Henri DELacrolx, Professeur & la Sorbonne. 
Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 1924. pp. 602. Prix 30 Fr. net. 


In Le Cerveau et la Pensée M. Piéron has given us a work which should be 
uf great value to students of psychology and to all who are interested in the 
problems of the relation of mind and brain. More particularly, students of the 
physiology of the nervous system will here find a reliable account of recent 
work on cerebral localization and the conclusions of an eminent psychologist 
concerning the correlations of cerebral and mental functioning that may be 
considered as established. Too often it has happened that writers on the 
functions of the brain have been inadequately equipped on the psychological 
side; on the other hand, psychologists describing mental processes have some- 
times shown themselves to be insufficiently informed concerning the functions 
of the brain and the physiology and pathology of the nervous system. But in 
M. Piéron we have a writer who is both physiologist and psychologist, and 
every page of this book bears evidence of this happy combination. 

On the physiological side the reader will find an adequate, if not very full, 
account of the anatomical data relative to the sensory-motor and associative 
mechanisms of the brain. The functions of the cerebral cortex and of sub- 
cortical centres are dealt with in more detail. On the vexed question of cerebral 
localization Piéron takes up a position which, in view of much recent work, 
must be regarded as conservative. This question has always been intimately 
associated with the problems of aphasia, and it is in his chapter on “La 
fonction verbale et la pensée” that we find his views on localization most 
explicitly set forth. As he himself says, it is only when we come to describe 
the cerebral processes accompanying the use of language and symbolic thought 
that we can test our general conceptions of psycho-physiology. Piéron does 
not deny the existence of verbal images, but he points out that to believe in 
the existence of word-images does not imply the belief that word-deafness 
and word-blindness are due to the loss of the auditory or visual images of 
words, nor that there is any special centre in which such images are stored. 
In disorders of speech it is the mechanism by which these images are evoked 
that is at fault. We cannot say, however, that these images are conserved 
although they cannot be revived, for an image has no existence in the absence 
of the revival of the sensory traces which go to its formation. 

Piéron rejects, as do the majority of workers on aphasia, the notion of 
motor images. He admits the existence of kinaesthetic word-images but 
denies that their revival is necessary or sufficient to ensure correct articulation. 
He thinks the problem of motor aphasia (aphemia) can only be solved by 
postulating a centre coordinateur which he localizes in the Broca-Marie region, 
that is to say, in the region of the insula, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the foot of the third left frontal convolution. He says: “Il y a bien la une 
forme de mémoire qui est touchée, mais ce n’est pas la mémoire des impres- 
sions kinesthésiques d’articulation, c’est la constitution mnémonique des 
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mécanismes associatifs incito-moteurs, constitution que la physiologie nerveuse 
nous montre impliquer, au cours de l’évolution, l’intervention des centres 
coordinateurs, par un processus qu'il ne faut pas s’étonner de voir reproduit 
au cours du développement de l’individu” (pp. 229-380). 

Just as he postulates a centre coordinateur which presides over the emission 
of spoken language so he provides a centre de coordination graphique, ‘‘the site 
of the lesion in agraphia,”’ which he localizes at the confines of the foot of the 
second frontal and of the ascending frontal convolution at the level of the 
incito-motors of the hand. This is practically the site originally described by 
Exner. So also, on the receptive side, Piéron postulates ‘centres de coordination 
sensorielle” which correspond more or less closely to the regions affected in 
word-deafness and word-blindness as described by the classical writers on 
sensory aphasia. He sums up his remarks on localization in these words: 
“il y @ une correspondance incontestable entre certaines fonctions déterminées 
et des territoires cérébraux définis, et, si les localisations ont pu avoir & un 
moment donné une plus grande précision apparente, elles n’ont jamais eu 
plus de solidité. Il est impossible, si l’on est informé et de bonne foi, de ne 
pas en convenir” (p. 292). 

We thus see that Piéron adheres very closely to the classical conceptions 
of motor and sensory aphasia and that only in his substitution of ‘co-ordinating 
centres’ for ‘word-centres’ or centres of word-images, with the changed 
psychological conceptions which this implies, do his views differ to any great 
extent from those widely held by neurologists and psychologists before Pierre 
Marie revolutionized the whole theory of the defects of language and speech 
described by clinicians. He dissents from the views of Marie and Moutier on 
many points, but it is at first sight surprising that he has not paid more 
attention to the work of Dr Head. It must be remembered, however, that 
Dr Head’s paper on “Speech and Cerebral Localization” had not yet been 
published when Piéron was writing this book. He gives a very short summary 
of Head’s division of aphasia into verbal, syntactical, nominal and semantic, 
derived from Head’s writings in 1920 and 1921, and he concludes by expressing 
the opinion that “en Pabsence de documents anatomiques corrélatifs, et avec 
une analyse psychologique encore insuftisante, il est difficile de considérer 
actuellement comme utilisable pour notre conception du fonctionnement 
verbal et du mécanisme cérébral de la pensée symbolique la division de Head ” 
(p. 277). It is far otherwise with M. Delacroix, who finds in Dr Head’s views 
complete confirmation of conclusions regarding the relations of language and 
thought which he himself has arrived at by independent research on other 
lines. 

Le Langage et la Pensée is a work of great erudition in which the psychology 
of language is based on data derived from linguistic studies. The beginnings 
of speech in the race and in the individual, the social significance of language, 
speech as a means of expression of the emotions, animal and human intelligence 
and its relation to language, the structure of language and linguistic forms, 
phonetic laws and the changes that take place in the language of a people in 
the course of time, the speech of children and of adults, the word and the 
phrase, the order of words, grammatical categories, the acquisition of language 
and the growth of the vocabulary—all are dealt with in an illuminating 
fashion. 

It is in the examination of the relation of thought to verbal images and to 
the phrase that the topic of aphasia is first broached, and in the last section 
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of the work (Book rv) we find a full discussion of this subject as well az of 
some other matters of interest to medical psychologists. A chapter on 
‘“? Hyperendophasie et les Hallucinations Verbales” is followed by one on the 
history of aphasia and another on aphasic disorders. 

Delacroix prefaces his remarks on the history of aphasia by summarizing 
the conclusions to which his linguistic and psychological studies, expounded 
in the earlier portion of the book, have led him. His examination of the origin 
and evolution of language and the relation between language and thought, 
has taught him to expect that in morbid states the understanding and pro- 
duction of language may be affected in a variety of ways. He enumerates 
four main forms of defect which correspond, in almost every particular, to 
the four forms of aphasia described by Head. The striking concordance 
between conclusions arrived at by two entirely different methods of approach 
is valuable evidence in support of the correctness of Dr Head’s teaching. It 
indicates that, as M. Delacroix says, “les théoriciens de l’aphasie ont acquis 
une vue nette des différents fonctions qui sont groupées sous l’unité du mot 
langage, et ils ont appris d’une observation sincére et aussi vide de théone 
que possible, & analyser le langage selon ces fonctions” (p. 482). 

The history of the doctrines of aphasia is told in an outline which 1s valuable 
because of the relatively full account given of the views of modern wniters. 
The classical period is briefly touched upon, but the views of Marie and 
Moutier, Pick, Head, Mourgue and Van Woerkom are dealt with in some 
detail. Due credit is also given to the forerunner of these writers, Hughlings 
Jackson. 

In his remarks on aphasic disorders Delacroix does not enter into the 
question of cerebral localization. He is content to refer his readers to what 
Head has said on this matter in his paper on “Speech and Cerebral Localiza- 
tion” (Brain, Part 4, vol. xLv1, 1923). He is therefore freer from doubts than 
is Piéron in regard to the applicability of Head’s views to many recorded 
cases of aphasia. Yet. Head himself has admitted that the number of his 
patients in whom the injury was sufficiently limited to be of any localiang 
value was lamentably small, and that his material, though of great scientific 
value for determining the forms assumed by disorders of speech, is in no sense 
ideal for anatomical localization. Hence it follows that many still share 
Piéron’s hesitation in casting away as worthless the data bearing on cerebral 
localization which has been acquired in the study of aphasia since Broca’s 
time. 

Throughout this chapter Delacroix follows very closely the lines of Head’s 
teaching, and indeed throughout the whole book his views on the relations 
of thought and language and of the nature of speech mechanisms are closely 
akin to those put forward by Head in his various wntings. He closes on a 
note which has echoed all through the book: “‘...il est juste de dire que le 
langage ne se rattache exclusivement et ne se réduit a aucune fonction 
particuliére, et qu'il est P oeuvre de homme tout entier.” a 

T. W. M. 


Text-book of Psychiatry. By Prof. Dr Evaen BLevuLer. Authorized translation 
by A. A. Briui, Ph.B., M.D. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924. 
pp. xiii + 635. Price 25s. net. 

Perhaps the first reflection which arises after the reading of this book 1s: 

‘if only one had had the opportunity of having such a text-book on psychiatry 
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years ago when a student.” It is not easy to get away from one’s early concepts 
of a study, and if such a formulation of the psyche in its normal and abnormal 
phases is put into the student’s hands, a sure foundation will be laid for his 
future work. Professor Bleuler is well known for his special study on dementia 
praecox and other important contributions on mental disease in which psycho- 
pathological material was particularly in evidence. He early recognized the 
value of Freud’s work though he has adopted an independent attitude towards 
it. Since he says that psychiatry without psychology is like pathology without 
physiology, the reader will not be surprised to note the stress that is laid herein 
upon the importance of the psychological aspect of the neuroses and psychoses 
—an aspect which is deplorably lacking in the majority of current text-books. 
Certainly modern study will confirm his statement that “the psychology of 
the affectivity and the unconscious give the key to the understanding of the 
neuroses and of many psychotic symptoms.” Though, on the whole, we 
think the usual procedure of prefacing a text-book on psychiatry with a few 
pages devoted to normal psychology is unwise and often harmful, in that the 
careless student is led to believe that that is all that is requisite for him to 
know of the normal mind, we must make an exception here, for the psycho- 
logical introduction is dealt with in such an admirable way that interest will 
be stirred to read further. 

The chapter on general psychopathology is, too, handled in a masterly 
way and gives the reader an early and by no means superficial insight into 
what will be applied to individual diseases later. ‘‘It is impossible to obtain 
insight if only the normal is considered and that accounts for the fact that 
psychology in the past could not only not contribute anything to all these 
purposes, but was positively a hindrance to better insight.” The reverse, of 
late years, has been very patent, that is, that the modern study of psycho- 
pathology has thrown a flood of light upon the normal. As far as possible 
Kraepelin’s classification has been followed, for it was found that the effort 
to classify on a different basis by emphasizing the various factors participating 
in the causation, development, and course, had to be abandoned. Nevertheless 
the individual mental diseases described under their various headings are by 
no means conceived of as clear-cut entities. In speaking of the mingled 
reactions of manic-depressive insanity and schizophrenia, Bleuler says, “except 
in the rare extreme cases we no longer have to ask, is it manic-depressive or 
schizophrenia? but to what extent manic-depressive and to what extent 
schizophrenia?” In such mixed forms it may be said that if the schizophrenic 
components, though distinct, do not definitely follow the paths of dementia, 
the prognosis is still good, at least as regards the present attack. 

As the translator so truly says, this book marks a notable advance in 
psychiatry in that it emphasizes sharply the contrast between the older 
descriptive psychiatry and the newer interpretative psychiatry of the present 
time. Without hesitation we may conclude that such a work as this 1s an 
ideal text-book for anyone commencing such a study and will give helpful 
viewpoints to those of an older school. Though somewhat bulky in volume, 
nothing is contained within which a serious student can neglect. Dr Brill has 
rendered useful service in translating it into English 
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Medicine, Magic, and Religion. By W. H. R. Rivers, with a Preface by 
G. Evuiot Smita. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1924. pp. vill + 147. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of the four FitzPatrick Lectures delivered by Rivers 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London in 1915 and 1916, and a 
lecture on “ Mind and Medicine” delivered in the John Rylands Library in 1919. 

In this brief exposition of his views on the early history of medicine and 
the relations between Medicine, Magic, and Religion, we find some expression 
of two of the greatest interests of Rivers’s life. Before his experiences in the 
Torres Straits expedition turned his mind to the study of Ethnology, he had 
spent a considerable number of years in the study of medicine and in physio- 
logical and psychological research on problems that had presented themselves 
to him in the course of his medical training. In the FitzPatrick Lectures he 
brought the fruits of his ethnological investigations to bear on the history of 
medicine, and, in doing so, shed a new light on the origin and significance of 
the customs and ritual of leechcraft among primitive peoples. 

In these lectures he sets out very clearly the distinction between mazic 
and religion, and how each is related to primitive medicine. By magic he 
means a group of processes in which “man uses rites which depend for their 
eficacy on his own power, or on powers believed to be inherent in, or the 
attributes of, certain objects and processes which are used in these rites.” 
Religion, on the other hand, comprises a group of processes, “‘the efficacy of 
which depends on the will of some higher power, some power whose intervention 
is sought by rites of supplication and propitiation” (p. 4). The beliefs of 
barbarous peoples concerning the causation of disease, as well as the methods 
of treatment adopted, fall, in the main, under one or the other of these two 
categories. Disease is due to the malign influence of some human being or of 
some non-human spiritual agent. But although such beliefs are accompanied 
by rites and customs that appear to us foolish and meaningless, Rivers main- 
tained that the chief lesson to be learned from the investigation of primitive 
medical practices is the entire rationality of the methods employed. The 
blend of medicine and magic does not indicate any ‘mystical dawn’ of the 
human mind; it is the outcome of “concepts and beliefs of the same order as 
those which direct our own social activities” (p. 28). The study of savage 
man reveals no evidence of the existence of a pre-logical stage of human 
thought, such as Lévy-Bruhl describes. Speaking of the rationality of the 
medical practices of such peoples as the Papuans and the Melanesians, Rivers 
says: ‘‘The practices of these peoples in relation to disease are not a medley 
of disconnected and meaningless customs, but are inspired by definite ideas 
concerning the causation of disease. Their modes of treatment follow directly 
from their ideas concerning etiology and pathology. From our modern stand- 
point we are able to see that these ideas are wrong. But the important point 
is that, however wrong may be the beliefs of the Papuan and Melanesian 
concerning the causation of disease, their practices are the logical consequence 
of those beliefs” (p. 51). 

But not all the practices of savage man are part of a logical system, nor 
are they always consistent with the beliefs which underlie most of their magical 
and religious rites. This is true, for example, of those methods of treatment 
the practice of which is not confined to the sorcerer or priest and may be 
compared with the household remedies of civilized peoples. The explanation 
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of this feature of primitive medicine is to be found, Rivers says, in the trans- 
formations of belief and practice that result from the contact of peoples and 
the blending of their cultures. 

In the first two lectures Rivers deals with the relations between medicine, 
magic, and religion from the sociological and psychological points of view. 
In the third and fourth lectures he takes up the historical and evolutionary 
treatment of his theme and considers the mechanisms by which these relations 
have come into being, and the problem how processes, so closely related in 
one part of the world as are the practices of medicine and the rites of religion, 
have elsewhere become distinct and self-contained departments of social life. 
Indeed he says that “the chief aim of this book is, by means of the relations 
between medicine, magic, and religion, to illustrate the principles and methods 
which should guide and direct the study of the history of social institutions” 
(p. 55). Thus it may be seen that the interest of this book and the importance 
of its doctrines transcend the limits of a history of medicine or of religion; 
its teachings and its methods are fundamental for the study of all ethnological 
problems. | 

The main theme of the third and fourth lectures is the application to the 
history of medicine of the old doctrine of ‘transmission’ as the source of 
similarities of human culture, which has been restored to ethnology in recent 
years by the work of Elliot Smith, Rivers himself, and W. J. Perry. Before 
Darwin’s time, when it was believed that man came into existence by an act 
of special creation, it was natural to think that the similarities of custom 
found in different parts of the world are due to diffusion from some common 
centre in which they had originated, and that savage and backward peoples 
generally are what they are because they have fallen from the state in which 
they were created. With the general acceptance of the theory of evolution, 
students of anthropology came to believe that the different varieties of 
mankind had developed their cultures independently, and that the similarities 
of custom found among widely separated peoples are due to the uniformity 
with which the human mind reacts to its physical and social environment. 
Now the pendulum has swung back to the former position, and the modern 
school is passionately defending the older view that diffusion, the contact of 
peoples and the blending of their cultures, are the sources to which we must 
look for all progress that has taken place in the history of civilization. 

Transplanted elements of culture take root in a new soil in so far as they 
are in harmony with their physical and cultural environment. When they do 
take root they tend to be modified in becoming assimilated by the indigenous 
culture. Rivers illustrates such modifications of transmitted cultures by 
reference to the distribution of the medical practices of blood-letting, massage, 
sweat-baths, circumcision and subincision, and expresses his belief that the 
hypothesis of independent origin furnishes a very inadequate explanation of 
the wide distribution of these practices, while the hypothesis of diffusion 
affords a satisfactory explanation. 

The solution of this ethnological problem is of considerable interest to 
medical psychology, for it has a bearing on the psycho-analytical doctrine of 
‘typical symbols.’ Elliot Smith says that the new teaching in ethnology 
destroys the foundation of the belief in the reality of typical symbols. But 
this is to misunderstand the grounds on which psycho-analysts believe in the 
existence of such symbols. 

The last lecture included in this volume deals with modern theories 
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concerning the part played by the mind in the causation and treatment of 
disease. Although not strictly a continuation of the topics discussed in the 
FitzPatrick Lectures, this chapter is directly relevant thereto, and it is of 
special interest in that it shows the stage in the development of Rivers’s views 
on psycho-pathology and psycho-therapeutices at which he had arrived in 1919, 
just before he wrote Conflict and Dream. He traces briefly here the history of 
psycho-therapeutics from the time of Mesmer to the present day. He indicates 
What, in his opiniun, are the main agencies utilised by practitioners of thus 
branch of medicine, laying stress especially on the three agenices of self- 
knowledge, self-reliance, and suggestion, In considering the more important 
principles which underlie success in the treatment of the neuroses, he emphasizes 
the importance of Freud's work, “because he, more than any other worker, 
has emphasized the mental factor in disease and more thoroughly than any 
one else has based his work on a determinism which is as essential to the 
progress of psychology and psycho-pathology as determinism within the 
physical sphere is essential to the progress of the sciences which deal with the 
material world” (p. 129). 

T. W. A. 


The Nervous Patient. By Mituais Cuupin, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.8. With a 
Chapter on “The Major Psychoses” by Dr StaNFORD READ and on “ Eve 
Symptoms” by Mr W. 8. Inman. Pp. vi + 305. London: Lewis & Co., 
1924. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr Culpin has sat on the stool of repentance. He was in charge of suryical 
cases in France, and among them met with an occasional case of conversivn 
hysteria, which he treated on the then orthodox lines of attacking the pro- 
minent symptom. While so engaged he came across a colleague who had 
accepted Freud’s views. Dr Culpin found these views amusing, and could not 
see that they might have any possible application to clinical actualities. He 
now asks his colleague to forgive him if ever he reads this book. The experience 
which led to this change of outlook is extremely instructive. From France 
Dr Culpin went to the excellent training school established by the War Office 
at Maghull. Here he was called upon to treat ‘shell shocked’ men on the lives 
of bringing back to consciousness repressed horrors of warfare. He even 
discovered that there was much to be said for the theory of the unceunscivus. 
Losses of memory were almost invariable; they could be recovered by appro- 
priate methods; the revival was accompanied by an emotional outbreak, the 
‘abreaction’; and the symptoms disappeared after the abreaction. In fact the 
mental processes described by Freud were found in remarkable simplicity; but 
sex influences in the causation of the condition were absent. 

At a later date the author had an opportunity of treating cases more 
leisurely and exhaustively than was possible in a military hospital, and—it 
may be surmised—in so far as these were ex-service men a somewhat different 
type of case, i.e. men in whom a pre-war factor played a larger part in the 
aetiology. Under the method of free association the sex motif often came up 
with startling clearness, bringing to him as much conviction as did the more 
accessible material of detinite war cases. Now, while reserving his judgment 
on some points and still claiming his right to accept or reject according to his 
own experience, Dr Culpin expresses his belief that “‘Freud’s theory will rank 
as one of the important landmarks of human kuowledge.”’ 
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A record such as this places Dr Culpin in a peculiarly favourable position 
for bringing before the general practitioner, for whom the book is mainly 
written, his views and experiences in a manner most likely to be convincing and 
helpful. If we add to this the fact that, before specialising in his present subject, 
he had fifteen years of general and surgical practice, we may see that he is bound 
to view with sympathy the outlook of those who, busy with general practice, 
have little time for detailed investigation themselves and find the modern 
views strange, incredible and often repellent. 

As an illustration of this attitude, mention may be made of the way in 
which the author carefully considers one by one the non-psychic causes to 
which the neuroses (or minor psychoses, as he prefers to consider them) are 
most frequently attributed, and on these his remarks are often shrewd and 
trenchant. 

Taking first the possibility of an organic foundation he shows that in our 
present state of knowledge, no structural pathological basis can be found for 
the neuroses. Accordingly, treatment on physical lines has no logical founda- 
tion, and this is confirmed by experience. Treatment of hysterical vomiting 
by dieting or of contractures and paralyses by prolonged massage and elec- 
tricity, is rarely more than palliative, and indeed may often be harmful by 
convincing the patient that his symptoms are due to bodily disease. The 
toxin theory—intestinal toxaemia and pyorrhoea being the conditions most 
frequently postulated—rests on an equally insecure basis. Many severe and 
prolonged infective conditions do not bring about ‘neurasthenia’ and many 
persons in apparently sound physical health are subject to psychic disorders. 
At the most toxaemia can only be an occasional precipitating factor. Nor is 
help to be obtained by attributing the neuroses to ‘nervous exhaustion.’ The 
study of the endocrines has established a relation between certain definite 
pathological states and internal secretions, but the indiscriminate administra- 
tion of glandular extracts is without scientific justification or practical value; 
and in speaking of the use of testicular or prostatic extract for impotence or 
‘sexual neurasthenia’ in women, he reminds us of the fact that the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens derive a constant revenue from the sale of rhinoceros urine 
as an aphrodisiac. Throughout the volume he keeps in the forefront the fact 
that only some form of psychotherapy is likely to relieve the nervous patient. 

Some valuable chapters deal with a group of disorders which, though not 
yet definitely classed with the neuroses, appear at least in many Instances to 
have a considerable psychogenic factor in their causation. These are asthma, 
hay fever, some forms of urticaria, exophthalmic goitre, epilepsy, dysmenorrhoea, 
the vomiting of pregnancy, and disturbances at the menopause, on all of which 
the author’s remarks are helpful and stimulating. 

In the chapter on treatment, Dr Culpin confines himself to a general survey 
of the principles and does not attempt to describe the details of psycho-analysis. 

For the general practitioner, this book provides an excellent synopsis of 
modern views and a valuable guide in the diagnosis and treatment of the 
neuroses. It does not purport to make him a skilled psychotherapist, for 
this can only result from close study and long experience, but a knowledge of 
its contents will enable him to avoid faulty and possibly harmful treatment, 
and will assist him to discriminate between cases which are likely to benefit 
at his own hands and those which it would be desirable to refer to one possessing 
more specialised knowledge of psychotherapy. The book is wntten in an 
attractive style and merits a large circulation. 


W.A. BREND. 
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Crime and Insanity. By W. C. Suttivan, M.D London: Edward Arnold 
& Co., 1924. pp. 259. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This is an excellent book. It is an expansion of the matter of a series of 
lectures on “Crime and Insanity” delivered by Dr Sullivan during the last 
three years, as part of the course of post-graduate instruction in psychiatry at 
the Maudsley Hospital. It is primarily intended for use as a text-book by 
students of psychiatry and by medical men and lawyers; but since the problems 
dealt with are of interest to a large section of the educated public the subject 
is treated in a manner that makes the book suitable also to the general reader. 

Dr Sullivan writes in an admirably clear and straightforward style. He 
wastes little time over purely theoretical discussions or legal subtleties and 
deals mainly with the clinical facts. He lays stress on the conduct symptoms 
of mental disease, not merely in their relation to criminal responsibility, but 
also in themselves, in their nature and origin. The description and analysis 
of the clinical facts precede and furnish the material for the discussion, in the 
concluding section of the book, of the special problems of criminal responsi- 
bility. 

In a chapter on the ‘Psychological Classification of Crimes” it is pointed 
out that a veneral survey of the facts of criminality shows that criminal 
conduct is not to be considered, ipso facto, as evidence of disease or abnormality 
in the criminal. Onlv a quite trivial proportion of crime as a whole can be 
ascribed to insanity, but ‘‘the categories of crime in which its influence is 
most considerable are the categories of gravest social and ethical significance.’ 

The course adopted by Dr Sullivan in the detailed examination of morbid 
crime is the ‘psychiatric method.’ Types of criminal conduct are considered 
under the different clinical forms of mental disorder in which they are apt to 
occur. Beginning with General Paralysis of the Insane, he then goes on to 
describe the crimes most commonly associated with manic-depressive insanity, 
dementia praceox, und paranoia. Succeeding chapters deal with epilepsy and 
crime, crime in transitory conditions of mental disorder, crime in relation to 
hysteria, to congenital mental deficiency, and to moral imbecility. All these 
topics are copiously illustrated by accounts of actual cases drawn from Dr 
Sullivan’s unrivalled experience of the criminal insane. 

To the general reader probably the most interesting section of the book 
is that dealing with Mental Disease and Criminal Responsibility (Chap. x1V) 
and Morbid Crime and Social Security (Chap. xv). In these two chapters 
Dr Sullivan describes and criticises the present state of the law and the pro- 
nouncements of various legal authorities on the relation of mental disorder to 
criminal responsibility. | 

In 1843 the acquittal of the lunatic McNaughten, who had murdered Sir 
Robert Peel’s private secretary, ‘led to an outburst of angry feeling on the 
part of that emotional section of the community who appear to live under 
constant apprehension of the designs of the medical profession, fluctuating 
between a panic fear that doctors want to lock up sane people in asylums and 
an equally silly suspicion that they are always ready to protect murderers, to 
the prejudice of public security, by giving them, without adequate grounds, 
the excuse and privilege of madness.” In consequence of this state of public 
feeling the House of Lords of that time propounded to the bench of judges 
five questions, all of them necessarily hypothetical, as to the law applicable 
in cases of alleged crimes committed by persons afflicted with insane delusions. 
The answers given by the judges constitute what are known as the rules 0 
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McNaughten’s case. Although they have no leyal authority, they have always 
been regarded as having great weight, and, to this day, they are held to 
formulate the present rules of law for determining criminal responsibility in 
relation to insanity. 

Dr Sullivan quotes, in extenso, the five questions put to the judges, and 
their replies. The essential point in their answers, and that which has given 
rise to most controversy, is their declaration that “to establish a defence on 
the ground of insanity it must be clearly proved that at the time of the com- 
mitting of the act the accused party was labouring under such a defect of 
reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing; or, if he did know it, that he did not know he was doing 
what was wrong.” 

Thus we see that “these legal authorities have adhered strictly to the 
traditional doctrine of English law in making disorder of intellect the sole 
criterion of responsibility in mental disease” (p. 228). Dr Sullivan maintains 
that in practice the legal test fails to achieve its purpose, “and the source of 
its failure is that it is founded on an erroneous conception of the working of 
the diseased mind. Its radical fallacy is in its implied assumption that, in 
conditions of mental disorder, morbid conduct is the outcome of morbid 
thought—an assumption which...is in complete contradiction with clinical 
fact. Commonly, if not constantly, morbid impulse is the earliest, and may 
for a time be the only obvious manifestation of developing disorder of mind” 
(p. 238). 

That the rules in the McNaughten case form an inadequate test of legal 
responsibility in the insane has been widely recognized by medical men and 
by some lawyers, and the question of its adequacy has been the subject of 
special inquiry on several occasions since 1843. The latest joint expression of 
legal opinion on this matter is the report of the Committee appointed by Lord 
Birkenhead, in 1922, when public feeling was aroused by the case of Ronald 
True. This committee, which was presided over by Lord Justice Atkin, reported 
in November, 1923, and their recommendations were embodied in the bill 
introduced in the House of Lords by Lord Darling in 1924. Lord Justice 
Atkin’s committee recommended the retention of the McNaughten rules and 
the making of them the subject of statute, but they also declared that “it 
should be recognized that a person charged criminally with an offence 1s 
irresponsible for his act when the act is committed under an impulse which 
the prisoner was by mental disease in substance deprived of any power to 
resist.” 

Dr Sullivan believes that this authoritative expression of legal opinion 
must ensure its ultimate adoption, but he recognizes that the admission of 
irresistible impulse arising from insanity as a ground of exemption from 
punishment for a criminal act, will involve so revolutionary a change in legal 
theory that it can hardly fail to arouse considerable opposition. That his 
expectation of such opposition was well founded is shown by the fact that no 
less a person than Lord Birkenhead himself has publicly expressed his strong 
dissent from the recommendations of the committee which, as Lord Chancellor, 
he had brought into being. He closes a weighty letter to The Times of May 26, 
1924, with these words: “I gravely doubt the wisdom of making, at this time 
and in this manner, so grave an inroad upon our criminal theory and practice 
as is involved in this suggested addition to the McNaughten rules.” 


T. W. M. 
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Social Aspects of Psycho-Analysis. Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Sociological Society by ERNEsT JONES, JAMES GLOVER, J. C. FLUGEL, 
M. D. Eprr, Barsara Low and ELLA SHarpe. Edited by Ernest 
Jones, M.D. London: Williams and Norgate. pp. 240. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


As indicated on the title page this book consists of six lectures delivered 
before the Sociological Society in 1923. As Dr Jones says, in his introduction 
to the volume, the occasion is noteworthy, for it is “the first time that a 
Scientific Society in any country has expressed a desire to partake of the new 
knowledge brought to light by psycho-analysis.” It is perhaps unfortunate 
that those responsible for the arrangement of the course should have felt 
that “it was necessary to preface any discussion of the application of psyvcho- 
analysis to sociology by some account of the former.’ But it would perhaps 
have been unwarrantable to suppose that a request from a learned society 
for such a course of lectures implied that the hearers would know enough about 
psycho-analysis to obviate the necessity for such preliminary exposition, and 
that what they desired was only some account of the applications of psychv- 
analysis to their own branch of science. Although we may regret the absence 
of the fuller statements of these applications, which the lecturers were so well 
qualified to give, yet we find compensation for these omissions in a series of 
excellent expositions of the fundamentals of psycho-analysis, as these have 
been modified by recent investigation. In this respect, the first three lectures 
by Dr Ernest Jones, Dr James Glover and Mr Fliigel are especially noteworthy. 
Perhaps Dr Glover’s lecture on “Man the Individual” may be singled out as 
the most concise and informative piece of exposition in the whole series. 

The remaining three lectures are in a somewhat different category. Dr 
Kder’s chapter on “Politics” is more discursive and less formal than those 
which precede it, and contains many apt illustrations and suggestive inter- 
pretations of political activities. The last two chapters are the hardest reading; 
not, it would seem, because the matter dealt with is more abstruse or more 
difficult of comprehension than that met with in the preceding lectures; but, 
probably, owing to certain peculiarities of style adopted by the writers. Miss 
Low describes the bearing of psycho-analysis upon education, and in the 
course of forty pages she breaks up her sentences by parentheses, in ‘ brackets, 
no less than fifty times, and by ‘dashes’ about thirty times. Miss Sharpe, 
writing on “ Vocation,” spares us the ‘brackets,’ but in thirty pages gives us 
eivhty ‘dashes’! 

T. W. M. 


Women Characters in Richard Wagner. By Lovutse Brink, Ph.D. New York: 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1924. pp. xv + 125. 


A commission, years ago, to translate Wagner’s socio-political writings left 
me one afternoon overwhelmed by the composer’s exuberance; I do not re- 
member how many pages of the British Museum Catalogue he filled, whilst 
the whole world seemed to be shovelling books on Wagner into Bloomsbury. 
To-day there must be an enormous library on and about the Master. So it 
seems at first sight rather bold to add to these lives, letters, critiques, but 
Dr Brink rightly enough insists that her essay does not displace explanations 
that Wagner himself, his friends or his enemies have given of his life and work; 
her psycho-analytic survey is a supplement. to other interpretations. 
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A psycho-analytic study of the artist seeks to grasp something of his genius 
by a sympathetic understanding of his life and works as products of his 
unconscious. Applied to Wagner we find ourselves at the outset met b 
perplexing and fascinating problems. Was Wagner aware of the libidinal 
sources of the tumults and conflicts which filled his life? He has assumed the 
Uedipus situation to be a natural one. Oedipus and his mother, as he has 
expressed it, ‘acted according to natural instinct.” “In the family the natural 
bonds between thuse who procreate and those who are procreated are develuped 
into the bonds of custom, and only out of custom again develops a natural 
inclination of brothers and sisters towards one another.” In his prose writings 
he avain recognised that in Art the unconscious life of the Folk attains to 
consciousness, but in the composition of his great dramas he is unaware of 
these conclusions and he claims that this must be so. In writing of the ‘Ring’ 
cycle he confesses that “the artist himself stands before a work of art, as 
before a riddle.” 

This essay on the ‘Ring’ dramas, to which Dr Brink confines herself, 
justifies her contention that we have here the eternally old and ever new story 
of man’s conflict between his ego interests and his libido. Dr Brink brings 
a delicate and acute intelligence to the interpretation of the symbulism of this 
father-daughter drama, where Wotan and Alberich represent the two aspects 
of the father, the Rhine Maidens and Briinnhilde the maiden unawakened and 
the impassioned woman. It is not merely his own personal unconscivus 
conflicts that Wagner has elaborated in these dramas; as a great imaginative 
urtist, in his projections of unconscious phantasies, in his gods and devils and 
human characters, he has universalised the personal, he has given us the 
history of man. 

Dr Brink deals skilfully with the intricate question of the two kinds of 
knowing. Wagner knows a great deal about his own unconscious and that of 
man’s in general, but the knowledge does not avail him in the guidance of 
his own life and Wagner the composer-dramatist seems unaware of the con- 
scious knowledge possessed by Wagner the sociologist and politician. 

The book suffers from two serious defects; Dr Brink sees plainly that 
Waygner’s operatic dramas, above all others, cannot be properly analysed without 
an analysis of the music and its wealth of unconscious expression; her excuse is 
that this analysis is beyond her capacity. This is an explanation, but in- 
sutlicient as an excuse. 

The other defect is that much of the book is written in no language known 
to me; it reads like a bad English translation of some unknown foreign 
language. I have spent half an hour puzzling out the meaning of a short 
sentence. It seems unwise to present a literary subject in this bafling guise. 
I have persevered to the end through the interest of the subject matter, but 
the effort is more considerable than most readers are likely to bestow. 


M. D. Ever. 


The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Tuourstone, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of 
Psychology in the Carnegie Institute of Technology. With ten illustrations. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1924. pp. xvi + 167. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The title of this book does not sufliciently indicate its purpose, which 
appears to be no less than a re-orientation for Psycholugy as a whole. “Stated 
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in a nutshell, my message is that psychology starts with the unrest of the inner 
self and it completes its discovery in the contentment of the inner self” 
(p. xvi and p. 167). 

This ‘message’ is expanded by an attempt, laudable enough, to harmonize 
psychiatry, academic psychology, and behaviourism. ‘“‘These three schools of 
psychological interpretation form a continuum, in that conduct originates in 
the self as studied by psychiatry, it takes partial and tentative formulations 
in conscious states as studied by academic psychology, and it completes itself 
into behaviour, as studied by the behaviourist school” (p. xv). 

Professor Thurstone is an engineer and a psychologist; what evidence of 
his knowledge of psychiatry does the book afford? The first paragraph of his 
preface contains the following: “Psycho-analytic theory is strange and 
extreme....But there is an underlying truth in the psycho-analytic literature 
which can be extracted from the strange context, and which has not been 
adequately noted in the more established scientific studies of mind.” Professor 
Thurstone does not think it necessary to mention any of the psycho-analytic 
literature from which he has extracted ‘the underlying truth.’ In fact the 
only references at all in the book are one to Jennings’ “‘Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms.” and two to the author’s own papers. What is this ‘under- 
lying truth’ ?—‘‘abnormal psychology more often implies that action begins tn 
the actor himself,” “‘a psychology that looks to the inner self as the mainspring 
of conduct and according to which the stimuli of the environment become 
merely the avenues through which that inner self is expressed and satisfied. 
It is just this point of view in the interpretation of human nature that psycho- 
analysis has emphasized.” There is no mention of such mechanisms as re- 
pression and transference. There are no clinical observations or reports; and 
nothing that suggests any psychiatric reading beyond the more popular 
expositions of the ‘New Psychology.’ 

One naturally looks for scientific records of experiments, particularly of 
intelligence tests. There are no scientific records in the whole book! Moreover 
the author is not well disposed to scientific psychology which he tends to 
identify with the study of cognitive processes. He mentions the experiment 
of learning nonsense syllables: “‘ The experiment is scientifically quite legitimate, 
but it is trivial in respect of the factors that are most important for mental 
life” (p. 17); but he goes on to “assert that psychology studies the stimulus- 
response relation, and we have forgotten the person himself who may or 
may not want to do the responding. I suggest that we dethrone the stimulus. 
He is only nominally the ruler of psychology. The real ruler of the domain 
which psychology studies is the individual and his motives, desires, wants, 
ambitions, cravings, aspirations.” Thus we cannot help thinking that orexis 
is emphasized and cognition criticized in a way that suggests that the author’s 
unconscious affects are dominating his intellectual formulations. 

From cover to cover there is apparently no scientific description of observed 
behaviour. Suppositions do duty for behaviour, for example, “If I perceive 
a puddle,” “‘Suppose that you have been aroused to a fit of violent temper 
against another man,” “During the hours of his job a labourer is perhaps 
ordered about.” 

In short there is no evidence of wide and deep psychiatric knowledge, no 
evidence of experimental psychology, and no evidence of the scientific obser- 
vation of actual behaviour, such as the ambitious aim of harmonization would. 
require for its adequate realization. 

We may well ask then what it is that Professor Thurstone has harmonized. 
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His own too-subjective ideas. ‘‘His account of Mind as ‘unfinished action’” 
(quoted from the jacket) coupled with an over-abundant use of the future 
tense; the frequent use of ‘I,’ ‘my,’ ‘we,’ ‘you,’ together with his championship 
of the self-expression formula; his contempt for the academic study of stimuli 
together with a virtually complete absence of any references, 7.e. stimuli for 
his own ideas; the tendency to vague and sweeping generalizations qualified 
by conditionals; all tend to form the judgment that what is new in the book 
ig neurotic and what is true is a truism. The desire to be free himself from the 
influence and domination of stimuli, particularly the absence of references, 
z.e. the stimuli afforded by ‘authorities,’ and the marked insistence upon the 
self-generation and self-expression of the individual mind, tend to suggest that 
the book is not uninfluenced by a well-known complex. 

The book closes with a few generalizations which indicate the author’s 
views about intelligence. “‘ The intelligence of any particular psychological act 
1s a function of the incomplete stage of the act at which it 18 the subject of trial- 
and-error choice. Intelligence, considered as a mental trait, is the capacity to make 
impulses focal at their early, unfinished stages of formation. Intelligence is 
therefore the capacity for abstraction, which is an inhibitory process” (p. 159). 
The italics are the author’s. “It might possibly come about that the highest 
possible form of intelligence is one in which the alternatives are essentially 
nothing but affective states” (p. 163). 

The ten portentous illustrations are only naive. There is no index. 

The International Inbrary of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method 
can hardly be congratulated on the inclusion of this volume among their 
series. It may form ‘‘an introduction to those who are unfamiliar with 
scientific terminology”; it is of little worth to those familiar with scientific 
method. 

H. D. JENNINGS WHITE. 


Thirty Years of Psychical Research, being A Treatise on Metapsychics. By 
CHARLES RICHET, Ph.D. Translated from the French by STaNLEY DE 
Bratu, M.Inst.C.E. London: W. Collins & Co. pp. xv + 646. Price 25s. net. 


The translator of this work does not tell us why the original title of Traité 
de Métapsychique should have been transformed into Thirty Years of Psychical 
Research. The English title is misleading, for the book is not merely a record 
of Professor Richet’s own work in psychical research during the last thirty 
years, nor is it a record of the progress that has been made in the study of 
‘occult’ phenomena during that time. It is rather, as its proper title indicates, 
a treatise on a department of scientific inquiry which Richet has named 
“Metapsychics.’ Since all the subject-matter of the book comes under the 
category of what in English-speaking countries is known as Psychical Research, 
the English title might very well have been “‘A Treatise on Psychical Re- 
search,’ if for any reason it was deemed undesirable to call it “A Treatise on 
Metapsychics.” 

In giving to this book the usual form of treatises on physics, botany, 
pathology and other sciences, Richet says that it was his intention ‘‘to remove 
from facts called ‘occult,’ many of which are indisputably true, the super- 
normal and mystical implications ascribed to them by those who do not deny 
their actuality.” “These facts exist,” he says, ‘‘and are called occult only 
because they are not understood.” Throughout this large volume he endeavours 
to confine himself to statement of facts and discussion of their actuality, not 
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only without advancing any theory, but scarcely mentioning theories, for all 
theones yet proposed seem to him terribly frail. Of the actuality of these facts 
of metapsychics Richet is firmly convinced, and the main purpose of this book 
is to bring forward evidence that will establish the facts so that no unbiassed 
man of science can deny them. 

The three fundamental phenomena of Psvchieal Research according to 
Richet. are (1) Crvptesthesia (Telepathy, Clairvoyance, Premonitions), (2) 
Telekinesis (movements of inert matter without apparent contact or known 
forces), (3) Ketoplasm (commonly called Materialization phenomena). In ad- 
mitting all these phenomena as ‘facts of metapsvchics’ Richet goes much 
further than many acute students of Psvchical Research in this country, 
some of whom would be inclined to regard him as overcredulous and uncritical. 
On the other hand, his materialistic philosophy and his physiological training 
mike him profoundly sceptical of any spiritistic hypothesis that may be 
brought forward in explanation of the facts of observation and experiment. 
The one hypothesis to which he is inclined to commit himself is that all the 
phenomena should be ascribed to unrecognized powers in the human organism. 
But although he is inclined to accept this hypothesis as obviously superior to 
the spiritistie ones, he does not believe in it very strongly. For he is well 
aware how frail it is, how incredible, almost as incredible as those he so forcibly 
rejects. So he tells us that he believes in “that future hypothesis that I cannot 
formulate because I do not know it.” 

The cautious attitude taken up by Professor Richet towards the inter- 
pretation of metapsychical phenomena, combined with his wholehearted belief 
in their actuality, may perhaps have the effect of inducing some men of science 
to adopt a more respectful attitude than they have done in the past towards 
those who are engaved in the work of Psychical Research. It is of good omen 
that when Richet had the courage to present his volume to the French 
Academy of Sciences it was ac cepted on the strength of his reputation. 


T.W.M 


Psychological Studies of Religious Questions. By J. Cyrit Fiower, M.A. 
London: Williams and Norgate. pp. 264. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Books on Psychology and Religion are divided into two groups; those 
which approach ‘the question from ‘the distinctively religious point of view, 
and call in the aid of psychology to support their conceptions; and those of a 
materialistic bent which attempt by explaining religion to explain it away. 
Mr Flower’s book is of the first type. It attempts to find a place, a necessary 
place, 1 in the scheme of things, for religion. It has its place in evolution, for 
just as the submarine forms of life ventured on to the land, and the land 
creatures into the air, so we are making a further venture, the j invasion into 
the realm of the spirit; it is this last adventure we call Religion. 

Referring to the opinion of those who would reduce religion to an inferior 
status by deriving it from instinct, the author maintains that whilst for 
anthropological purposes the term religion may be used of a chaos of instinctive 
impulses, the true nature of religion is to be found in the end, not the beginnings. 

The reason which directs is as necessary as the emotion which it " directs. 
‘Tt is not instinct that makes us religious; it is we who give religious significance 
and value to instinct.” 

Mr Flower docs not fall into the temptation of trying to show that 
psychology helps to prove religion. On the contrary, he says that religion 
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can come only by way of experience. “What, then, in simple truth is the 
spiritual world?) Who can answer that question save he who has experience 
of it?” “‘The objective reality of God is a fact which bursts in upon us not 
by way of definitions, whether of the finite or the infinite character, but in 
experience.” If however this is pressed it would exclude religion from objective 
scientific study. There is of course a sense in which we cannot understand 
what we have not experienced, and therefore have no right to discuss it. But 
this argument could be used to forbid us studying animal “psychology. Religion 
may be regarded subjectively, in which case the contention above mentioned 
holds true, but if we are to consider it an object of science, it must be viewed 
objectively and it should be competent to any scientist to ‘study and criticize 
it from that point of view. The book deals with psychology from the philosophic 
rather than the scientific point of view, and as such its studies prove very 
suggestive to those interested in this aspect of the question. 

J. A. HADFIELD. 


The Philosophy of Music. By W1LutAM POLE, with an Introduction by Epwarp 
J. DENT, and a Supplementary Essay by HamILtTon HartripGe. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1924. pp. xxiv + 342. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


In reading The Philosophy of Music by William Pole, which has recently 
been re-published, it must be remembered that it was written for a different 
age. Even its title is misleading to-day. As Mr Dent points out, in his intro- 
duction, the term ‘philosophy’ fifty years ago was used in a sense which has 
since become obsolete. Philosophy was then divided into Natural Philosophy 
and Moral Philosophy, and Pole deals to a very large extent with purely 
physical investigations. At that time also, it was generally believed that the 
construction of music was fixed by natural laws, and this book was written 
with the object of examining ‘“‘the general structure of music, in order to 
ascertain how far it was based on physical data, or how far it had been the 
result of aesthetic or artistic considerations.’ The book is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the material of music, and is practically a treatise 
on acoustics; the second with the elementary arrangement of the material, 
resulting in scales, and the evolution of tonality, time, rhythm and form; the 
third with the structure of music itself, which consists of melody, harmony 
and counterpoint. 

As a result of his investigations Pole came to the conclusion that although 
the fabric of music has its foundation laid in natural phenomena, which are 
permanent and unchangeable, yet its superstructure 1s almost entirely a work 
of art, which is constantly subject to change. The laws of acoustics in them- 
selves have not altered since they began to be investigated by Pythagoras. 
On the other hand scales, on which all organized music is built, have varied 
at different times, and among different peoples—the modern European 
diatonic scales being totally different from those used by the Javanese, Indians, 
and other Eastern races. Harmony has been in a constant state of flux and 
change since its earliest beginnings in the Organum and Descant described 
by theorists of the 10th to 13th centuries, and even since Pole’s time, there 
has been a breaking away from many of its strictest traditions. Few modern 
composers would feel themselves bound by the rules of composition laid down 
in this book, but as a handbook on acoustics and early history of music it may 
safely be recommended, and the reader of to-day should derive pleasure and 
profit from it, both for its charm of style and scientific outlook. 


B. K. Mitrorp. 
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